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WINTER TRAVEL 


VERSUS 


DEPRESSION. 


. 


With the continued prevalence of depression— both 
economic and climatic—any thought of Winter Travel this 
year presents a problem. On one hand, costs are an imperative 
consideration. On the other, full health-value in return for 
the outlay of time and money must be obtained. 


Under such conditions, what are the essential require- 
ments of a Winter Holiday this year? Firstly, an atmosphere 
of restfulness, with sunshine in plenty as a reviving and 
invigorating influence; secondly, a total change of environ- 
ment as a stimulus to fresh endeavour and new optimism. 
“Radiant Tours,” organised by the South African Govern- 
ment Railways and the Shipping Companies, have kept those 
main objects of Winter Travel in view—a glorious sea voyage 
and a complete holiday change in the temperate sunshine 
of South Africa at reasonable cost. 


Send for “Radiant Tours,” the full descriptive programme. 
Posted free on request to The Director, South African 
Government Travel Bureau, 73 Strand, London, W.C. 2 
(Phone: Temple Bar 4488), or the leading Tourist Agencies. 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


OTELS whose names are published on this page have the recommendation of the 


are either known to him personally or have been recommended by readers who have stayed there. 


Travel Manager of the “ Spectator.” 7 hey 


It is our intention gradually to 


enlarge the list in order to make it representative of Britain and the Irish Free State, and we hope that readers will in future be 


guided by this list and will apply for particulars direct from the hotels instead of applying to the Travel Manager. 


In the 


case ef places where no hotel is yet mentioned, the Travel Manager will be pleased to advise readers through the post as usual, 





ABERDEEN. CALEDONIAN. 
ABERDOVEY (Merioneth)— TREFEDDIAN, 
ABERYSTWYTH. QUEEN'S 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal). GLEN ROTHAY. 


(near). SKELWITH BRIDGE, 

AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire). AVIEMORE. 
BABBACOMBE. BABBACOMBE GLEN, 
BALLATER.— INVERCAULD ARMS. 
BANGOR (N. Wales). 
BARMOUTH. 
BARTON-ON-SEA (Hants).- GRAND MARINE, 
BATH.—GRAND PU MP ROOM. 

PULTENEY. 

ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 

SPA. 
BEDFORD.—- BRIDGE. 
BELFAST.-GRAND CENTRAL. 


BETTWS-Y-COED.--WATERLOO. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESE oe 4 


BISHOPSTEIGNTON (s. De von).—-HUN'TLY, 
BLACKPOOL. IMPERIAL “Sing 
BLAKENEY (Nortolk). BLAKE 


BOGNOR REGIS. 
BOROUGHBRIDGE. THRE 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


Non OL kK. 
2) ARROWS. 
BOURNE MOU TH HYDRO, 
BRANKSOME TOWER. 
CANFORD CLIFFS. 
BOURNEMOUTH (S:indbanks).- HAVEN, 
BRAEMAR. FIFE ARMS. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN. ALLAN WATER. 
BRIDGNORTH. CROWN. 
BRIGHTON. — KINGS. 

tOYAL AL — 

ROYAL CRESC 
BRIGHTON (Kottingdean). TU DOR CLOSE, 
BROCKENHURST... FOREST PARI 
BROMLEY (Kent). SUNDRIDGE 
BUDE.~ GRENVILLE. 
BRUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal). 
BURNHAM-ON-SEA. 





M \NSION, 


ROSEMULLIE 
GREAT NOR THERN 
QUEENS. 





BUTTERMERE (Lake District). VICTORIA, 

BUXTON. 

CAISTER-ON-SEA.—-MANOR HOUSE, 

CALLANDER (Perths.).. DREADNOUGHT. 

PALACE. 

Cc ee BULL. 

CARDIF 

CARLISLE. CROWN a MIPRE, 

CARNOUSTIE. BRUCE. 

CASTLEROCK (Co. “pat mderry). GOLF. 

CHEDDAR... CLIFF. 

CHELTENHAM. -LILLEY BROOK. 

CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 

CHRISTCHURCH. KING'S ARMS. 

CHURCH STRETTON..-LONGMYND., 

CLACTON-ON-SEA.--GRAND. 

CLEVEDON. WALTON PARK. 

CLOVELLY. NEW INN. 

COBHAM (Surrey). OLD CEDAR HOUSE 

COLWYN BAY. PWLLYCROCHAN. 

RHOS ABBEY, 

CONWAY (N. Wales). CASTLE, 

CRAWFORD (Lanark). 

CRIEFF. DRUMMOND ARMs. 

CROMER..-GRAND. 

CROWBOROUGH... BEACON. 

CROYDON (Surrey). SHIRLEY PARK, 

DEAL. BLACK HORSE. 

DORCHESTER. -KING’S ARMS. 

DORKING. 

DROITWICH SPA. WORCESTERSILERE BRINE 
BATHS. 

DUBLIN (1.F.8.).- SHELBOURNE, 

DULVERTON. CARNARVON ARMS, 

DUMFRIES. 

DURHAM... ROYAL COUNTY. 


EAMONT BRIDGE (Penrith). 
EASTBOURNE... HYDRO. 
EAST GRINSTEAD.. FELBRIDGE, 
EDINBURGH. 
EDZELL (Forlarshire). 
ELIE (Fife). MARINE. 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.). 
ESHER (Surrey). MOORE PLA 
EXETER.” ROYAL CLAREN( rs 
EXMOUTH... MAER BAY. 
FALMOUTH. FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks). ROYAL CRESCENT, 
FOLKESTONE. GRAND. 
FOWEY.--FOWEY. 

FRINTON-ON-SEA. 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire). GAIRLOCH. 
GERRARD’S CROSS. CHALFONT PARK. 
GLENEAGLES (Perths.).. GLENEAGLES. 
GLENLYON (Perthshire). FORTINGALL, 
GLOUCESTER. BELL. 


CROWN, 


PANMURE, 
ANGLER 'S. 
CK. 


GORLESTON-ON-SEA.. CLIFF. 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. 

GRANTHAM. GEORGE 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY..-GRANT ARMS. 


GRASMERE. 
GRAYSHOTT 


PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
(Hants... FOX AND PELICAN, 


| NEWQUAY. 





GUERNSEY (C(.1,.). 

GUILDFORD. —-SHALFORD PARK, 
GULLANE. 

HARLECH (Wales.).— ST. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN. 
HASLEMERE. 
HASTINGS... -QUEEN’S. 
HAWKHURST (Kent). 
HEREFORD. GREEN DR AGON, 
HENDON (Middlesex). 


DAVID'S. 


INVERNESS. 
ISLES OF SCIL!I 
JERSEY ((1.). 


C KDONTAN 


KENMORE (Perths.). 
KESWICK. 
KILLARNEY (1.F.S. 
KING’S LYNN. GL OBE, 


TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 


KINGUSSIE (Inverness- shire). 


(pps 


STAR. 


FREATMENT 
A? HOME 





Trefriw Waters are so rich in Sulphur- 
Iron (Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose 
exceeds one or two tablespoons. 
The Treatment, which is simple and 
highly cMficacious, is usually seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition by 
parcel post to your home in small phials 
each containing two tablespoons. Write 
Manager, Pump Room and Baths, 


EFRIW CHALYBEATE WELLS. 
bn C stint omer 


(Member of British Spas Federation) 





cures RHEUMAPISM "or good. 


NORWICH. 
OBAN. 


MALD’S HEAD, 
ALEXANDRA. 
GREAT Ww ESTERN, 
STATIO 
OKEHAMPTON. 
OXFORD. 
PADSTOW. 
PAIGNTON. 


“WHITE HART, 
METROPOLE, 
PAIGNTON PALACE 
REDCLIFFE. 


HERNE BAY. ca eewall)- ST. AUSTELL BAY, 
HINDHEAD. —MOORLANDS. PENARTH 

aoane ROSS (N. Devon).— HOOPS INN. PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales). GRAND 
HOVE. ALEXANDRA, wee | PENRITH N. Wales).—-GRAND, 
HUNSTANTON. “LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF | PENZANCE. _QUEESS. 
HUNTINGDON. OLD BRIDGE. oa JORGE, 

HYTHE. : i 
ILFRACOMBE. CLIFF E HYDRO, PLYMOUTH. ee re 
ILKLEY.— WELLS HOUSH. 


POOLEY BRIDGE. - 
PORTRUSH. 
PRESTATYN. 
PRINCETOWN (nr.). 
RADLETT (Herts. ). 
REDHILL AND REIGATE. FON THILL, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey). BAY. 

RHYL. 

RICHMOND (Surrey). . - 

RIPON..- RIPON SPA. 

ROSS-ON-WYE. 
ROSTREVOR ((. 


PWO BRIDGES, 


Down). GT. NORTHERN, 


RUGBY... ROYAL GEORGE, 
RUTHIN. 

RYDE (1.0.W.). 

RYE 


ST. ANDREWS. - 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.. GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall). CHY-AN-SULBANY, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall). SHIP & CASTLE, 
SALCOMBE. 
SALISBURY. 
SANDERSTEAD (Surrey). 
SANDOWN (1.0. .). 
SCARBOROUGH. 
SEAFORD. BAY. 
SEATON (S. Devon) - 
SEAVIEW (1. e. if O. PIER. 
SELKIRK.~” COUNTY. 
SEVENOAKS. 
SHALDON (Ss. Devon). 
SHANKLIN (1.0.W.). 
SHAP en ). 


SELSDON PARK, 


DUNMORE, 
SHAP WELLS, 








LAKE VYRNWY 
VYRNWY. 
LAUNCESTON. WHITE 
LEAMINGTON SPA. 

LEATHERHEAD. 

LICHFIELD. 
! 
I 
I 


(Montgomeryshire). 


yt 
REGENT. 


I 
ANCOLN.. WHITE HART 
ATTLEHAMPTON. 
LIVERPOOL. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon). ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS. YE WELLS. 
LLANDUDNO... GOGARTH ABBE as, 
LLANGAMMARCH WELLS. LAKI 
LLANWRTYD WELLS. ABERNANT LAKH. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire). LOCH AWE. 
LONDON. — DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
HYDE PARK, Kaightsbridge. 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell ‘a WC. 
KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C. 
PALACE, Bk womisbury, Ww.c 
THACKERAY, cenit ie, W.C. 1. 
WAVERL E Lg Maat Seed Row, WoC. 
LOWESTOFT... ROY 


LYME REGIS. TIE Way. 
LYNDHURST. CROWN. 
LYNMOUTH. 

LYNTON. LEE ABBEY. 
MAIDSTONE. 

MALVERN. FOLEY ARMS. 
MATLOCK. SMEDLEY’S. 
MATLOCK BATH. 
MIDHURST. SPREAD EAGLE. 
MINEHEAD. 


MONMOUTH. BEAUFORT wn Ms. 
MONTROSE (Fortarshire). BENTS, 





| MORECAMBE. 
| MULLION.” MULLION COVE. 
| MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA. MANOR. 
| NAIRN (Nairnshire). -GOLFVIEW. 
| ROYAL MARINE, 
| NEWARK-ON-TRENT. 
NEWCASTLE (Co. Down). SLIEVE DONARD. 


HEADLAND. 
VICTORIA, 


LAKE 


SHEFFIE 

SHERINGH. AM (Norfolk ). 
SHREWSBUR 

SIDMOUTH. Af ELMONT. 
SKEGNESS. 

SLOUGH. BAYLIS HOUSE, 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
SOUTHBOURNE (Hatits.) 


SOUTHPORT.. PRINCE OF W ALES. 
EK. 


SOUTHSEA.. GLADSTON 
STAMFORD. 7 KORGE, 
STONEHAVE 


STRATFORD- *ON- AVON. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.-- BEN WYVIS, 
STROUD (nr.). 
SWANAGE.~ GROSVENOR. 
TAUNTON..-CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH. GLENDAR AGH. 
TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset). TEMPLECOMBE 
HOUSE. 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire). IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.. ROYAL HOP POLE. 
THURLESTONE (S. Devon).— - 
TORQUAY... GRAND. 

HYDRO. 

OSBORNE, 

ROSETOR. 

VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
TOTNES. SEYMOUR. 
TROON... MARINE. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. - SPA. 
TURNBERRY... TURNBERRY. 
ULVERSTON. 
VENTNOR (1.0. W._). 
WALLINGFORD (Berks. ) - 
WARE (Herts.) 
WARWICK... LORD LEYCESTER, 
WELLS (Somerset ). 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 
WESTGATE-ON-SEA.- ST. 
WESTON-SUPER- MARE. 
WESTWARD HO! GOLDEN BAY. 
WEYMOUTH. 
WEYBRIDGE (surrey). 
WHITBY. 
WINCHESTER. 
WINDERMERE. 
WINSFORD (Somerset). ROYAL OAK. 
WOODHALL SPA (Lines.). EAGLE LODGE, 
WORTHING. BURLINGTON. 
YELVERTON (Devon). DEVON TORS, 


MILDPRED'S, 


OATLANDS PARK, 
ROVAL, 











Write to-day to the Trave: Manager. 


FREE ADVICE ON TRAVEL MATTERS 


Holiday itineraries for any part of the world will gladly be prepared by the Travel Bureau. 
Hundreds of readers have already written to thank us for the useful suggestions offered. 
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HIS violin was sold in boom time in Bond Street toa collector 
for £850. I sold it toa dealer in the height of the slump for 
The vendor knew that there would be no buying-in 





















£1 300. 


taroe to pay if 1 failed to sell 


cuarg 


I mentioned last week that my staff were 
engaged in calculating how much I should 
have becn in pocket had I made a charge for 





buying-in, as is the custom with most 
Auctioneers. The result is even more sur- | 


prising than I expected. During the last twelve | 
months (the worst period of the trade slump) | 
I should have made £4,000 in buying-in | 
charges, so that in ten years, taking good and 
bad, I have made my customers a present of | 
at least £50,000. 
Startling as these figures are, I do not pro- | 
pose to inflict a charge for buying-in on my 
customers, but in future I shall make a | 
nominal charge of 1/- per lot for cataloguing. | 
This will apply to all departments. 
Representatives and self now calling: New- 
bury, Bath, Bridgwater, Ilfracombe, Bude, 
Plymouth, Torquay, Exeter, Dorset, Bourne- 
mouth, Southampton, Winchester, Bedford, 
Northampton, Derby, Liverpool, Carlisle, 
Newcastle, York, Grantham, Peterborough, 
Cambridge, King’s Lynn, Yarmouth, Bury St. Edmunds, Oxford, 





SUNT TAREEEATAAE SOTA TATA TAA : 





Moravian Converts 
making great sacrifices 


Our Missionaries in British Guiana report acute distress. It is 
almost impossible for the people to secure employment. Men are 
scrambling to get work at 5/- a week. It is difficult to envisage 
all the hardship that means for a man, his wife and children. 


Ven 






Yet, out of their 
poverty our converts 
make great sacrifices 
to keep up _ their 
payments for Church 
membership, counting 
this a matter of 
honour. 





The Moravian Mis- 
sion Board is faced 
with the necessity of 
coming to the rescue 
of these faith- 
ful Church 
members at 
this critical 
time. 








ury 
Cheltenham, Hereford, Abingdon, Kent, Surrey and Sussex, and 
fora fee of 21/- will call and advise you as to saleable items in 
your house, suggest reserve prices; if you wish will collect what 
will go in car or arrange for collection of property by lorries 
(which are travelling all over England, Scotland and Wales) for 
When calling personally I make | 





inclusion in forthcoming sales. 
no charge. | 
Every Friday sales of Silver and Jewels. Every fortnight } 
sales of Furniture, Pictures, China, Books, Needlework, ete. 
Sales of contents on premises a speciality. Valuations for 
Insurance, Division, Probate, etc., at reasonable fees. 


HURCOMBS GRAFTON GALLERIES, W.1. | 


(Top of DOVER STREET.) 


*Phone: 


TUN LEU ELUTE 








Gerr. 5971-4. TA eee 






The need is most urgent. Will you send a special 
gift toward abatement of distress ? 


London Association 


In Aid of 


Moravian Missions 


(President—Sir Charles Owens, C.B.). 





Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 
Charles Hobday, Esq., Chairman and Honorary Secretary, 


7 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 2. 








ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL | 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 





T 
EXI 


PRESIDENT 
MARQUESS OF 


FOR THE UPPER AND 


Most Hon. THe 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. ET : i 


ER, C.M.G., A.D.C, | | 





Medical Superintendent: Danie F. Rampact, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological | | 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the varicus branches can be provided. | 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special. departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 


bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 


Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. it also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. ccupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for | | 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in | 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. ‘There is trout fishing in the park, 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- | || 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
Such as carpentry, etc. 












“The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME | 
to the WIDOW | 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years | 
as well as | 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 


ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 
Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Chairman: The Right Hon. Walter Runciman. 


£19,000,000. 











: \} 
For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent i} FUNDS EXCEED « = 
elephone: No, 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 1} 
appoint nt 1} 
‘utieee - 1) 
\ = 
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ARANDORA STAR’ 


THE WORLD'S MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


SUNSHINE 


CRUISES 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
October 9th, 22 days. Fare from 40 gns, 
To Sunny Spain, Sicily, Jugo Slavia, Italy, 
Greece, Balearic Islands &Northern Africa, 
ANNUAL XMAS _— CRUISE 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
December 18th, 19 days. Fare from 38 gns. 
To Sunny Spain, Italy, France, Balearic 
Islands, Northern Africa and Portugal. 
Special 46 days Sunshine Cruise to the 
WEST INDIES, AND MIAMI 
Florida for Paim Beach— 
America’s Great Winter Playground. 
January 23rd, 1932. fare from 99 gus. 


N. holiday in ell 


the world can approach 
the novel charm of a 
Sun-cruise on this superb 
vessel. At your eye is 
daily enchanted by new 
and remantic scenery, your 
body and mind are re- 
freshed by comfort and 
luxury such as have never 
before been attained in all 
the proud tradition 
of the sea 


For full particulars of these and other forthcoming cruises apply the 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, $.W.1. Ger. 5671) 
Liverpool: 10, Water St. and Principal Tourist Agencies. 











A TRUE STORY 


“Ts it true?” 


The eager question at the end of a thrilling narra- 
tive recalls the wide-open eyes of children held 
spellbound by a tale. How often disappointment 
follows with the comment: “It is only a tale! ” 


It is some consolation to remember that the best 
stories are true. There is one that tells of a Baby 
in a manger; a Boy in a carpenter’s shop, a Man 
holding crowds by His message, bearing and 
healing their sorrows and their pains, walking 
calmly to His supreme sacrifice and, in the end, 
completely victorious over all His foes. This is 
the greatest and the best story in the world, and 
it is true. 


That the world may read its greatest true story, 
will you help? 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the 
Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
| 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 











es 














Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





No. 18. 
“FRIENDS OF THE FORMS” 


When we say that our Ginger Ale or Lemonade is 
about as good as can ke made in this imperfect 
world, we believe we are not far from the truth, 
But no one knows better than we do how far they 
fall short of the ideal we aim at—* the pattern laid 
up in heaven.” 

We have no illusions about “ Progress,”’ either the 
progress we have made in the past or may make in 
the future. We know all about “ Science” and 
** Research,” but the fact is, knowledge in the hands 
of the unscrupulous is a very present danger. With 
all our advances in chemistry never has the manu- 
facturer of foodstuffs to be more vigilant in his 


buying. We have to retain chemists to watch 


chemists. After “listening in” to a series of 
Science and Religion talks we conclude that we 
need both, especially the religion. In our opinion, 
for the high standard attained and maintained in 
British foodstuffs, we are not so much indebted to 
the chemists or to Government Standards as to the 
Society of Friends, the Quakers, who made biscuits 
or chocolates or cigarettes to the greater glory of 
God. These good people made honest goods at 
honest prices for conscience’ sake and some of them 
made a fortune as well, which last would suggest 
that Socrates was right ; that virtue is not given by 
money, but that from virtue comes money and 


every other good of man, public, as well as private. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Soda Water, 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 


Beer, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
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News of the Week 


The Safety of Sterling 
T was announced from the Treasury late on Friday, 
August 28th, that the “financial authorities ” in New 
York and Paris had agreed to support the pound on this 
basis : 


“In the case of America the arrangement is that a financial 
group undertake, if called upon, to take up British Government 
Dollar Treasury Bills to a total not exceeding $200,000,000. In 
the case of France agreement in principle has been reached with 
a view to making available a sum not cxcee ding five milliards of 
francs, partly in the form of a c redit from Frene ‘he banks and partly 
by an issue of British franc Bills to the French public. The sum 
to be borrowed in each centre will be for the term of a year.” 


* * * * 

This is satisfactory. £80,000,000 are brought to the 
support of sterling. The civilized world would naturally 
dread a collapse of the pound not for our sake alone. 
But ours has been the responsibility for the actual 
crisis of the moment. We can claim to have helped 
others in like case in the past, but to-day we have to be 
humbly grateful and have no false pride about it. 
What we are thankful for is not the end of our troubles 
here, but a breathing space that allows us to turn round 
from the slippery descent and the edge of the precipice 
and to begin to work our way up again, We are relieved 








of the immediate danger of panic, of a violent flight 
from the pound and so on. But none of this will be 
of any avail at the end of the term of these credits unless 
the whole country is united now in stern and very labori- 
ous effort. The restoration of British credit after such 
a shock must be a terrible task. It will only be achieved 
by steadiness and hard work, of which it will be the 
result as it has been the symbol: just as the pound 
sterling is a symbol of our trade, industry, and what is 
known as “ wealth.” A mere breathing space, however 
great the relief, is no happy prospect of ease at hand. 
* * * * 

The Political Parties 

On Friday, August 28th, the Unionist and Liberal 
Parties held their specially summoned meetings. Mr. 
Baldwin addressed the Unionists and seemed hopeful. 
We do not attribute this to lack of imagination, but rather 
to the excellent spirit of co-operation with which the 
Government has begun its work. He was emphatic that 
this was no Coalition and we are glad of that, although 
not for one of the reasons which he gave, namely, that the 
field would be clear for a fight on Tariff Reform at the 
next election. He assured the meeting that so far as 
possible the Government would concentrate on the 
financial danger and that other contentious legislation 
would be put aside. He gave a brief account of the inter- 
Party negotiations from the day when the Unionists were 
first called into council, and it is evident (not that any- 
one doubted it in any quarter) that he played an honour- 
able and patriotic part. ‘The meeting was unanimous in 
promising him support. 

* * * * 


The Liberals 

Mr. Lloyd George could not, of course, be present at 
the Liberal Party meeting. Let us take the opportunity 
here of congratulating him very heartily upon the way 
in which, by all accounts, he has faced and overcome 
the dangers of his illness. |. Everyone must feel sympathy 
with him for being off the stage at such a time as this. 
He has been consulted throughout by Lord Reading 
and approved the action of the Liberal leaders. Sir 
Herbert Samuel made the chief speech, in which he 
poured scorn on the notion that the Prime Minister and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were the tools of financiers. 
Like Mr. Baldwin he repudiated the idea of a Coalition 
in which Liberals would sink their Liberalism. 
followed by Sir Donald Maclean, whom we are glad to 
see taking a place that he has fully earned in his party 
and his country. Mr. Asquith had no more fully trusted 
lieutenant in past years. He characteristically made it 
his chief point that the people of the country should 
be quickly told the whole truth, for they could then be 
trusted to support wise action. That is the old Liberal 
doctrine, and we hope that it will never be disproved. 
Lord Grey added the great weight of his support to the 
unity of the Party at this time. 

* * * * 


He was 


The Opposition 
The Labour organizations have aiso held meetings. 
We have written a leading article upon the coming 


tenure of the honourable title of ‘“ His Majestv’s 
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$pposition.” The meetings were held, so to speak, 
under the shadow of the session of the Trades Union 
Congress at Bristol next week. They followed the lines 
of a Manifesto which was issued on Thursday, August 27th. 
Here the proposal for a tariff to raise revenue has been 
conspicuously omitted. There remains the proposal 
“to mobilize the country’s foreign investments,” a 
crazy scheme at the moment when the object of raising 
moncy, as was done in the War by mobilizing American 
securities to pay for American goods, is subordinate 
to the primary purpose of keeping up our credit abroad. 
The second financial proposal is to suspend the Sinking 
Fund. This again could hardly improve our credit. 
Thirdly, it is proposed to tax fixed interest bearing 
securities and other uncarned income. This is aimed 
at the poor rentier. He will suffer, no doubt, but it must 
be remembered that to talk of him as battening on a safe 
5 per cent. is absurd. If his securities continue to pay 
in these times, he has been paying income tax and 
perhaps super-tax on them, probably contributing at 
least 2 of his 5 per cent. to the Exchequer. 
* x ‘x x 

In The Times of Saturday last Mr. Appleton, the 
highly respected Secretary of the General Federation 
of ‘Trade Unions, denounced -the Labour policy as 
“spelling ultimate disaster to all workers,” and was 
answered acidly but ineffectively by Mr. Citrine on 
behalf of the T.U.C., whose advocacy of mobilizing 
foreign securities Mr. Appleton countered later with a 
suggestion that we should begin by mobilizing our old 
Russian investments. He wrote of what is near his 
heart when he deprecated further taxation of invest- 
ments that include £123 millions of the savings of the 
poor in Registered Secieties alone. He is economically 
sound when he sees in the dissipation of investments in 
unremunerative expenditure the impoverishment of 
future generations. 

se * * * 

We sce signs that may portend a tyrannical effort to 
hunt old colleagues and leaders out of the party. 
Seaham, which might be proud to return a Prime Minister, 
is asking Mr. MacDonald to retire. There should be an 
opportunity for Mr. Henderson to show his authority 
and good feeling; or share the shame. Mr. Snewden’s 
pending retirement is different, being due to his  ill- 
health, against which he has for many years kept up a 
most gallant fight. Mr. Thomas has had to resign from 
his position in the National Union of Railwaymen, 
and no one can fail to sympathize with him. We have 
never regarded him as a great statesman, but always 
as a sound and patriotic Englishman. His delight in 
rising from engine-cleaning to Cabinet rank has been 
naif, but it is a fine illustration of English life. He is 
very shrewd, a man who would quickly see which way 
a cat will jump; the more honour to him, if he saw 
which way the Labour Party would jump, that le refused 
to jump the same way. As a bargainer on their behalf 
railwaymen owe him an untold debt, and we are glad to 
see that a Derby branch of the N.U.R. has ‘ assured 
him their full confidence in this crisis.” 

* * * * 
The League of Nations 

Geneva again calls for our attention, in spite of our 
troubles at home. ‘The Council of the League of Nations 
was summoned for Tuesday, and the Commission of 
Enquiry on European Union also met to receive reports 
from its Committees which have been working on schemes 
for economic co-operation. The Assembly is due to meet 
next week. The subject that creates most interest and 
some nervous anticipation is the expected Report of the 


ee 
—— 


Permanent Court of International Justice on the legality 
of the Austro-German Zollverein, but the hot feeling 
engendered in France by the tactless announcement 
of the proposal has died down. The French cannot 
hear of the Anschluss or anything that might lead 
towards it without a revival of an inherited dread. They 
must be tenderly treated if their fears are again aroused, 
* * * * 

Mr. Henderson will be widely missed. He has repre- 
sented us well and has had a growing influence with 
foreign representatives. We also regret the break in the 
line of Secretaries of State who have gone from Downing 
Street, and we are sorry to lose the prospect of Mr. 
Henderson’s presidency of the Disarmament Conference 
next year. We count Great Britain very fortunate jn 
having at Geneva such a substitute as Lord Cecil. No 
man is more respected there or has greater experience, 
The new Government has readily turned to him, and could 
do so with confidence that we shall be influentiaily 
represented and ‘that other nations will realize the 
continuity of British policy. With him, to attend the 
Assembly, are Lord Lytton, who has represented India 
in the past, Dame Edith Lyttelton, Lord Astor and 
Sir Arthur Salter. 

* * * * 
India 

Mr. Gandhi's farewell to India has been an affair as 
protracted as a prima donna’s farewell to her art, but at 
last he is on the high seas, bound for London, where he 
will represent Congress at the Round Table Conference. 
He should be grateful to the Viceroy both for pressure 
to go and for “ saving his face.” He leaves behind hima 
country where the situation which, if it gives no cause for 
complacency, gives none for immediate alarm, On the 
frontier Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s ‘‘ Red Shirts” are an 
enigma in which our interest cannot afford to be academie. 
Their leader claims 300,000 followers ; official estimates 
put the number of recruits actuaily enrolled at rather over 
the total of a year ago—20,000. In a crisis, the latter 
figure might well be the further from the truth. It is 
certain that discipline and equipment within the 
organization are improving rapidly. News of the rebellion 
in Burma is still encouraging, though not unduly so. 

** * * * 
Australian Economies 

The Commonwealth Labour Government is_ to be 
congratulated on the success of the voluntary conversion 
of the loans held in Australia. Out of a_ total of 
£550,000,000 it is believed that £450,000,000 will be 
converted. Holders of £11,000,000 stock have refused 
to accept a lower rate of interest. The saving to the 
Commonwealth will amount to several millions a year, 
and Australian credit has already improved. Equally 
significant of the determination of Australians of all 
classes to restore their country’s prestige is the decision 
of the Labour executives to agree to reductions of wages 
where necessary. It may be hoped that their decision 
will be noted by their fellow trade unionists in_ this 
country, who still seem as reluctant as Australian Labour 
was a year ago to admit that there is a financial and 
economic crisis calling for all-round sacrifice in the 
interests of the community. 

* * * * 
Portugal 

The revolt that caused fifty deaths and many woundings 
in Lisbon Jast week was suppressed by the Government 
and loyal troops in two or three days. The rest of 
Portugal showed comparatively little interest. Those 
who enjoyed or profited by the old Rotatavist politics 
have little to live for except to harass General Camorna, 
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which they have done in Portugal, Madeira and Guinea. 
He, however, has gone on ruling the country and given 
Professor Salazar a free hand for his suecessful reformation 
of finance. His Minister of War was the peg on which 
the last revolt was hung, for the Minister took the part 
of certain officers who were being punished and _ his 
dismissal nominally raused the revolt. Communist and 
civilian politicians persuaded an artillery regiment to 
mutiny. They attacked other barracks and fired their 
ouns and machine guns about the city, taking a toll of 
life out of all proportion to the futile effort to bring down 
the Dictatorship. These revolts are encouraged by 
exiled politicians and others who, not being Portuguese 
at all, risk nothing and have no substitute to offer for 
the present Government, 
* * * * 

Much as we dislike Dictatorships, we must admit that 
Portugal has lately been better governed than for a long 
while by General Camorna, who is no tyrant. But we 
have one grievance against our ancient ally, and when 
His Majesty’s Government can attend to such things 
we hope that they will take a yet stronger line than they 
have hitherto over the discrimination exercised in 
Portugal against the British and other flags. Our traders 
are very weary of it. Promises have been exacted that 
our ships shall not have to pay higher harbour and port 
dues than do Portuguese ships, but no steps have been 
taken at Lisbon to stop the practice of remitting a sub- 
stantial proportion of the duties on goods carried to 
Portuguese ports in Portuguese vessels. 
thus driven to use those ships for at any rate the last stage 
of the carrying of goods for Portugal. The whole trade 
suffers from delays and our shipping trade loses freights. 
Indians too have threatened that under Swaraj they will 
aim at similar results, but this is against the spirit of the 
modern world, throughout which discrimination has been 
steadily disappearing. We have granted the fullest 
and freest equality of access for Portuguese vessels to all 
our ports and have no desire to retaliate upon our old 
friends. But our present commercial Treaty will not 
much longer stand this one-sided condition of things. 

* * * * 


Shippers are 


The Vatican and the Quirinal 

We are glad to record a settlement of the unhappy 
dispute between the Vatican and the Italian Government, 
which was so strangely allowed to become public. An 
agrecment over the constitution of the Azione Cattolic: 
is signed. How it will work is not yet clear—the clubs 
are to be strictly diocesan bodies with no anti-fascist 
directors, They are to have no athletic or sporting side, 
which must be aimed by the Government against their 
popularity. But as they can indulge in “ occupations of 
a recreative or an educational nature with a religious 
purpose” it seems possible that they will serve the 
purposes desired by the Vatican. 

* * * * 

The Faraday Centenary 

The principle of the dynamo was discovered by Michael 
Faraday on August 29th, 1831. From a simple but 
epoch-making experiment which demonstrated the induc- 
tion of electric currents have come the vast electrical 
industries which have revolutionized production and 
social life. It is fitting that the centenary should be 
observed with honour, especially in this country. The 
Institution of Electrical Engineers has organized a special 
celebration for the close of this month, which the leading 
electrical experts of the world will attend. Faraday’s 
centenary coincides with that of the British Association, 
of which he was for many years an active supporter. 
It would be difficult to over-estimate the good that the 


Association has done in spreading a kaowledge of natural 
science in its widest sense. 
* x ** x 
Flood-Lighting in London 
London's first experience of the flood-lighting of her 
most notable buildings, carried out in honour of the 
triennial Congress of the International Commission on 
Illumination, was an entirely happy one. Many streets, 
it is true, were for some time choked with traffic on the 
first night, and motor-horns did what they could to mar 
the beauty of a warm though starless night with querulous 
cacophony. But after all, perhaps they are right who 
hold that the more the people who want to see a thing, 
the better it is worth seeing; and certainly if they were 
present they were consoled. The buildings and the river 
looked very brave in the lime-light ; to have seen them 
thus will enrich our more humdrum acquaintance with 
their daylight selves for many years to come. 
* * * * 
Professor Pringle-Pattison 
Scotland has lost a truly great philosopher in Professor 
Seth Pringle-Pattison, who died on Monday at the age of 
seventy-five. He was educated at Edinburgh under 
Campbell Fraser, with the late Lord Haldane as one of 
his class-mates, and as lecturer and professor (1891-1919), 
he spent most of his working life at his old University. 
A learned and attractive writer, he gained a world-wide 
reputation by his many books which have done much, in 
contrast to the prevailing materialism, to strengthen the 
idealist school which the English temperament finds so 
congenial. Pringle-Pattison was too good a Scot merely 
to restate the doctrines of our English Berkeley, but he 
was in the lineal succession of the good Bishop. He is 
best known by his masterly work, The Idea of God in the 
Light of Recent Philosophy (1917). No fuller or better 
statement of the theistic case has appeared in our day. 
In private life the Professor was a laird with large estates 
in Selkirkshire, where he was highly popular. 
* * * * 
Sir Hall Caine 
Sir Hall Caine, C.H., who died on Monday at the age 
of seventy-eight, was the most popular novelist of pre- 
War England, though Miss Marie Corelli for a time 
Like Thomas Hardy he began life as 
an architect and professed revolutionary sentiments 
in his youth. He acted as secretary to Dante Rossetti 
in the last troubled year of the poet-painter’s life 
(1881-82), and Rossetti is said to have suggested that he 
might find good subjects for novels in the Isle of Man, 
where Hall Caine’s father was born. His first real 
success in fiction came with The Deemster in 1887, and 
other Manx stories like The Manxman won him fame 
and fortune. He did not confine himself to the island 
which he loved and made his home. His romantic story 
of a Roman revolution, The Eternal City, was one of his 
most popular books. Most of his stories were dramatized 
and the late Mr. Wilson Barrett’s robust manner fitted 
Sir Hall Caine’s equally robust heroes. The novelist 
was knighted in 1918 and made a Companion of 
Honour in 1922. We have also to record the death of 
Dr. W. W. Jackson, a former Rector of Exeter College, 
Oxford, at the age of ninety-three, whom all middle-aged 


ran him close. 


Oxford men will remember. 
* a * * 

Bank Rate 4} per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
July 20th, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1003 ; on Wednesday week, 100% ; a year ago, 10343. I’unding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday $0}; on Wednesday 
week, 923; a year ago, 92{. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 77}x.d. ; on Wednesday week, 79x.d. ; a 
year ago, 78}. 
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His Majesty’s Opposition 


TEXHERE is always room for an Opposition in Parlia- 

ment under our Constitution. Even a National 
yovernment formed to carry the country through an 
emergency will do its work the better if it has critics at 
its elbow or a gadfly on its flank. None is the worse for 
the stimulus or restraint of dissenting opinion, and with- 
out an Opposition a Government may casily lose touch 
with opinion in the country that deserves attention. 
Whether there be two parties in Parliament as of old, 
or three, is a minor matter so long as the Government 
knows that it has watchful opponents and so long as an 
Opposition honestly fulfils its function and thereby 
gives valuable service to the Crown in Parliament and 
so to the State at large. 

To-day when the State is in dire need of every man’s 
honest efforts to help we are not satisfied with the pro- 
spects offered by the Members of Parliament who appear 
likely to form and guide the Opposition to the Govern- 
ment. For it appears to us at present that they are not 
of a true brand of Parliamentary Opposition. This is not 
altogether a new trouble, for it is akin to the trouble that 
Burke had when he refused to be the delegate of the 
electors of Bristol. But in these days when politics are 
organized on a comprehensive scale, it becomes far more 
serious, and the danger to our fundamental principles 
of Parliamentary Government are greater. We wrote 
last week of Mr. MacDonald’s courage in rightly refusing 
to be dictated to by a body outside Parliament. Appa- 
rently the Opposition is to be a party composed in effect 
of delegates, and not even the delegates of their con- 
stituencies. If ever such an Opposition should obtain 
office, they would be subject to orders from outside as 
an Australian Labour Government is subject to a Caucus, 
It is wholly contrary to the ideal that the whole House 


of Commons should represent the whole country. If 


many of the Labour Party who are going into opposition 
are unable to see whither they are going, let them plead 
their ignorance. But there are leaders among them who 
cannot put forward that plea and they bear a very heavy 
responsibility. 

We know no Cabinet secrets, but it seems to be certain 
that when the Cabinet received the alarming news that 
our foreign credits would not be renewed unless the 
security was immediately confirmed by better prospects 
of our paying our way or making far more serious efforts 
to do so, there was a general recognition that a crisis 
was imminent, and there was no pretence that the Cabinet 
had not the responsibility of meeting it in behalf of the 
country. When it came to devising measures to mect 
it by reducing expenditure and raising revenue, there 
was naturally room for difference of opinion, but we 
understand that many more Ministers than the few who 
support the Prime Minister to-day accepted, roughly 
at any rate, the proposals that appeared to him absolutely 
necessary. These may have been hard for them to 
swallow. So too they were for Mr. MacDonald and Mr. 
Snowden: for whom could they be harder? The 
difficulties were great, but to those who knew the bitter 
truth they were inescapable except by flight. At first 
we may suppose that they kept each other’s courage up 
to carry the responsibility. Then came, in our opinion, 
a mistaken act, natural enough for obvious reasons, but 
savouring too much of truckling to a bedy outside Parlia- 
ment. This was the communication of the proposed 
measures to the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress, which instead of trying to help would have 
none of them; and instead of bowing to the properly 


constituted authority for the initiation of Parliamentary 
legislation, answered with an audacious threat of uncom 
promising resistance. Then came the test of these 
Ministers, and they failed. 

Mr. Henderson falls into the place of the leader of the 
Opposition and must take the chief criticism, though there 
are others to whom it is applicable with only slightly less 
weight. Our regret at the course he has taken is magni. 
fied as we think of the past services of this organizer of 
Trade Union politics as a Minister of the Crown. During 
the War, in which he received a grievous blow, he never 
failed his country, but worked for the united front which 
painfully wore down the enemy. He went to Russia 
after the abdication of the Czar, and saw the sufferings 
of a bankrupt people. As Foreign Minister he had to 
consider the prospects of Germany if her financial system 
were allowed to collapse; and admirable work he has 
done to prevent this catastrophe to our former enemy, to 
Europe and the world. He knew, as did the others, the 
true position of this country last month. He knew the 
imminent danger of a “ flight from the pound,” of the 
gradual depreciation, inevitably to become a_ rapid 
depreciation, of our money. He, if anyone in the Cabinet, 
had the knowledge of what might be the future of us all, 
first and foremost of the poorest in the country, when our 
money would not buy bread. If they all dreaded a 
reduction of the Unemployment Insurance “ dole,” they 
knew that a shilling would be better worth having while 
sterling was preserved at any cost than many pounds 
would be if our money began the inevitable descent under 
the inexorable pressure that only a few years ago annihi- 
lated the old German mark. What would the wretched 
Englishmen do with a “ dole ” of £5 a week if it would not 
pay a tram fare, as 100 German marks, and then 1,000 
marks, failed to do? Again, if they would raise new 
moncy from “ the rich,” these Cabinet Ministers knew Mr, 
Snowden’s views. His last Budget speech was an admis- 
sion that the zenith of direct taxation had been reached ; 
that heavier taxes would produce less money. Mr. 
Snowden admitted it, though he has also admitted that he 
has desired to use taxation to redistribute wealth. These 
Ministers know that if by direct taxation—call it preda- 
tory or not—-you take property from the rich beyond a 
limit, you may indeed make them poor, but you tind 
that you have nothing of value by which to make the poor 
rich. You have only destroved wealth by destroying 
If you take away the income or the market 
melt in your hand, and 


security. 
value of property, the “riches” 
there is nothing to give away. 
These Ministers, then, ran away from the responsibility 
that was theirs to bear, and left it to others to incur the 
odium. Instead of enlightening trades unionists and 
others from their greater resources of knowledge, they 
abandoned at the behest of the Congress the measures 
which in the Cabinet they accepted as necessary. For the 
expert financial opinion which they asked for and accepted 
then they now adopt the term ignorantly given outside. “a 
bankers’ ramp.” If these Ministers had only run away 
from a burden too great for them, we could pity their 
fate as hard indeed. But if they cling to leadership and 
descend to mislead forces, that are not Parliamentary 
forces, against their own stouter colleagues who would 
restore the country, they must not look for sympathy, 
and they cannot hope to be regarded as the honest, helpful 
critics of the Government whom we have the right to 
look for, ranged across the floor of the House of Commons, 
doing their best to serve the country in Opposition. 
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Give and Take at Geneva 


By Viscount Ceci, or CHeLweoop 


UBLIC attention—so far as it is concerned with foreign 
affairs—is naturally fixed on the greater international 
controversies. They cause national passions and are, 
therefore, amusing to the average newspaper reader. 


Unfortunately that very fact increases the difficulty of 


their settlement. Take, for instance, the proposed 
Austro-German Customs Union. 
it had not been thought to involve all sorts of conse- 
quences of 2 political character, the legal and economic 
questions which it raises would have been settled rapidly 
and without difficulty ?. And so it has been with other 
sensational disputes. 

I believe that an utterly false conception of the League 
of Nations exists in the minds of many people simply 
through their judgement being based upon the campaigns 
which have raged about a few notorious international con- 
troversies. To form a fair opinion of the League—and 
every intelligent person should have such an opinion—it 
is necessary to take into account the League’s treatment 
of lesser questions. It is not so difficult to study the 
methods of the League in these cases: the smoke-screen 
is not so dense. 

Let us take as an example the proposed convention to 
improve the means for preventing war. We completed 
our work of drafting this treaty on May 15th at Geneva. 
In a sense our proposals, prudent and moderate as they 
are. are all important. For what is the use of the League 
in the eves of the average man unless it can be depended 
upon, when national passions flare up, to prevent that 
first clash between the opposing forces which has too often 
precipitated a war? In a sense our work was “ un- 
exciting,” sinee it did not relate to any actual incident, 
Its history is a good example of the cautious effectiveness 
of League methods. 

It was the German Government that first proposed, in 
1929, such a treaty as we have now prepared. It was to 
be a model bilateral treaty, ¢.e., one which any two neigh- 
bouring states would sign to forestall any crisis which 
might involve a danger of war. At the League Assembly 
in 1929 our British delegation suggested that it should 
become a general treaty, that is one which all members 
of the League could sign and observe as between them- 
It was then thrashed out in the Third Committee 
of the Assembly in 1929, and passed on to the standing 
committee of the League on Security and Arbitration. 
In the form of a draft with several alternative articles it 
came before the Assembly again last year and was dis- 
cussed in committee, but there were still considerable 
differences in the points of view expressed by the French, 
British and Germans. Finally it was sent to a special 
committee which, as I have said, reached agreement after 
four days’ deliberations last month. The treaty will 
now return to the Assembly in September, 1931, with 
every prospect of general acceptance. 

The idea of the Convention is to give greater force to 
the more important provisions of Article 11 of the 
Covenant. This Article, which has already been invoked 
with success on several occasions to prevent war, declares 
that, on any threat of war, the League shall take any 
action which it may deem wise and effectual to safeguard 
the peace of nations. I believe that this right of the 
organized society of nations to nip war in the bud is far 
more important than intervention after war has begun. 
It certainly enabled the Council to stop several wars, such 
as that between Bulgaria and Greece in 1925. The weak- 


selves. 


ness of the Article is that, as drafted, any important 
decision under it requires the unanimous votes of the 


Who can doubt that if 


Council, including that of each of the parties to the dispute. 
Our new Convention provides a remedy for this defect 
in the vital case of incursions or threatened incursions 
into the territory of any state. If it is adopted the 
parties to it will have agreed that, in case any of their 
armed forces shall have penetrated the territory or nat- 
ional waters of another country or any neutralized zone, 
they shall be instantly withdrawn on the demand of 
the Council; and subject to certain safeguards, where 
there is menace of war between states, the Council may 
direct the forces of each to retire behind a line to be fixed 
by the Council. The Council is further authorized to send 
inspectors to see that these movements are carried out ; 
nor can either of the parties to the dispute prevent these 
decisions by their vote. Finally, if either party violates 
the decision of the Council and war results, each High 
Contracting Party will consider that this constitutes 
prima facie reason for holding that the violator is also the 
aggressor. 

Observe the methods of the League as compared with 
the history of any collective attempt to prevent war 
before the League’s foundation. In the old days failure 
to agree at the first stage in an international conference 
was generally fatal to any common agreement. Nowa- 
days the emergence of conflicting national points of view 
only acts as a stimulus to a patient attempt to achieve 
agreement. 
ferences come to an end, but the League goes on making 
it possible for the Governments to understand better 
one another's differences, and providing them stage after 
stage with a basis of discussion for overcoming these 


Commissions may meet and disband, con- 


differences. A conclusive example of the old method is 
the attempt made at The Hague in 1899 and again in 
1907 to get a satisfactory system of international arbitra- 
tion set up. Effective arbitral machinery was vetoed 
by the obstinacy of one Power, and nothing could be 
done to bring it into being. In the case which I am 
now describing, agreement was reached after repeated 
meetings in spite of grave difficulties. And the difficulties 
were grave, but by delay and discussion they were 
overcome. The British Government contended at first 
that the Navy was a purely defensive arm, and that 
it would be unnecessary and impracticable for the Council 
to fix a line behind which naval forces must retire. 
Whether this was or was not a sound view, on further 
consideration the British decided to accept the principle 
of the equality of military and naval forces. 

Again, the French at first insisted upon claborate 
powers of inspection by the Council, and military 
sanctions to be begun automatically for a flagrant 
violation of the treaty ending in war. But several other 
Powers so disliked any increase in the provision for 
sanctions that the French accepted a more moderate 
proposal. It is provided that the Council shall have 
discretion to conduct an investigation on the spot if it 
desires to; and without a cut-and-dried definition of 
the aggressor the Convention will clearly facilitate the 
identification of the culprit. The Germans were anxious 
in this matter, as in the reduction of armaments, to 
secure the principle of international equality. They 
did not insist on all of their proposals, but obtained a 
general agreement that the powers of the Council under 
the new convention should extend to every case of 
threatened war, whether there be already a demilitarized 
zone or not. There were many other minor difficulties 
overcome, partly by the great ability of our Chairman, 
M. Politis, but even more by the “ atmosphere ” of good 
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sense which obtained in our Commission and the willing- 
ness of all its members to listen to reason. 

Now what is this famous Geneva atmosphere which 
is belauded by some and sneered at by others, and 
which I insist is so tangible a reality that it has got to 
be faced even by our romantic nationalists whether they 
like it or not? It is shortly this. Instead of insistence 
on a purely nationalist point of view, there is a recognition 
that the whole is greater than the part, and that to con- 
solidate the peace of the world is the only effective way 
of achieving the security of each nation. 

If it were possible to broadcast the spirit of discussion 
at Geneva it would be a revelation to those who write so 
glibly of the dictatorship of this power or that, and are 
for ever scrutinising every decision of the League to 
see which nation has succeeded in having its proposals 
most often adopted. The lesson would be of value to 
many nations. Perhaps some of my fellow countrymen 
would learn that reasonableness and common sense are 
not a British monopoly. Similarly the French desire for 
absolute symmetry and logical conclusions might be 
modified by a recognition that other national minds do 
not move in so precise a way. Finally, shall I be thought 
impertinent if I suggest that the very considerable 
extent to which German succeeded in the 
Commission which I have described was in part due to 
the successful effort made by her representative, Herr 
Goepert, to appreciate the points of view of other 
nationalities ? I read the comments which appear on 
League topics in the German Press and I cannot help 
noticing the assumption in some quarters that the 


Why 


views 


League never does right. If it decides against German 
contentions the decision can only be explained by the 
extreme malignity of some nations and the culpable 
weakness of others. If the German contention succeeds, 
it is represented only as a partial and unwilling surrende, 
to the overwhelming justice of the German case. I haye 
no doubt that these opinions are quite honestly held: 
but do let us remember that it cannot be true that 
Germany or France or iJngland or any other country js 
never wrong. Still less is it true that there is anything 
like a determined refusal by other countries to treat 
German claims fairly. 

The history of this Convention for improving the means 
of preventing war is surely evidence of that. Certainly, 
no such criticism as I have just adumbrated could be 
made against the German delegation in our Commission, 
On the contrary, they put their points forcibly and quite 
objectively, and were always ready to listen to arguments 
on the other side—with the happiest results, both for their 
country and for the cause of peace. For if our Convention 
is, as I have every reason to hope, adopted by the League 
as a whole, not only will it reinforce the Council's authority 
as a barrier against war, but an agreement between the 
States represented will be in itself valuable and opportune. 
May it be of good augury for further victories in the 
cause of common sense. The international situation js 
uneasy. There is too much “ defeatism ” in all countries 
among the friends of peace, too much impatience, too 
much mistrust. At a crisis of our history it was once 
said that ‘“ England needs a victory.” 
victory now. 


Peace needs a 


Not Come to Britain ? 


(An Answer to “ Scadavay”’) 


By Sir W. Beacu Trromas. 


[We have received several forcible protests against tho article by “* 


Seadavay ” in our i33u2 of Auzust 22 from those who 


have at heart the welfare ot the hotel and catering trades, as well as several letters expressing agreement with his 


criticism. 


The writers did not recognize our contributor’s purpose of stimulating improvement. 
§ 1m} 


That stimulus should 


be welcome to them. We know that the improvement is there, and to-day we publish below what we feel to be a fair 
answer provoked by the earlier criticisms.—Ep. Spectator. | 


{hia “ Happy Englishman ” asked to answer some such 

question as, “Why come to England?” would 
be in some danger of collapsing from a_ plethora of 
thought. Travel agencies, especially the American, have 
wonderful lists of the sights that no one should miss. 
The head of a party of immigrant tourists with whom 
I was once forced to share the one vehicle—and that 
rudimentary —said, “* They're not going to put it across 
us when we get home that we haven't seen Arthur's 
Castle.’ Arthur's Castle, or Anne Hathaway’s cottage, 
or, say, London, are certainly reasons quite good enough 
for coming to England, from Ruritania or any other place 
in the round world; but a country is not a collection of 
jewels, however precious; it is, rather, a mine out of 
which the jewels are dug as the stone is dug from the 
Cotswolds for Cotswold cottages. The pleasure, and 
perhaps profit of travel, lies in acquaintance with people 
and places in their interaction: the village community 
on the Cotswold hillside; mine host and his inn (at 
Thame, for instance) ; hedgerow and field and house as 
planted by man among native scenery. No country in 
the world was ever so porous to humanity as England, 
so coloured, like the stone tiles of Cotswold villages, to 
sweet association with the civilization it harbours. The 
In spite of Cobbett’s 


ee 


charm of England is England. 

*“Wens” and Carlyle’s concrete “‘ mendacities,” and 
Dean Bungaloid Tennyson's 
* Ringing grooves of change” and, may I say? Scadavay’s 


bh 


Inge’s growths,’ and 


bunting, there is no place in the world where the scenery 


town, Village, house, park, field, common and sanctuary——-so 


expresses the more kindly and lovely influence of an 
old civilization. If Geneva can lead warring nations 
into an era of peace with half the success that has befallen 
the English who have made England, the millennium is 
not so far removed. 

The world, of course, becomes more urban, demands 
each year more speed, more luxury, more amusement. 
The mileage is more important than the village, the 
menu than the harvest, the cinema than the scenery. 
Let not even the engrooved countryman deny the need 
of a native supply of these essential comforts. We 
have been witnessing since the War a motor revolution 
(some would say suffering from loco-motor ataxy) more 
sudden and more widely spread than the industrial 
revolution ; and essentially, in’ spite of shacks, pink 
roofs and gargoyle garages, the response has been singular, 
quick and complicte in England. As Jefferies, thinking 
of the adorable pathways, made the maxim, ‘“ Always 
get over a stile,” we may say always take a side road. 
We cannot, of course, in this little island boast such a 
great dustless, concrete road as skirts the whole of the 
vestern seaboard of the United States and decants 
thousands of wet Americans into the Government wine 
shops of Vancouver and another branch into the aesthetic 
glories of Banff. Yet the main roads with their ingenious 
by-passes are as good as you want, and the smaller and 
more pleasant roads grow entirely excellent. You glide 
as smoothly as you will along farm and wood and 
spinney into quiet villages that have lost none of their 


mediaeval charm and gained much beside. Remote 
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cjories have come close. A good example, not in England, 
} * Little England beyond Wales,” is St. David’s. 
with its 
of rocky 


but in 
That modest but glorious cathedral, lurking 
ruined palace and modest close in the steepest 
valleys, was a formidable journey a few years ago; and 
the visitor was lucky indeed if he could find a bed that 
was clean and food that was edible. The transformation 
eyery way is complete. The “16 miles and 17 hills” 
that separate the Cathedral from the nearest station 
are no longer a barrier, but, like the drive up to a great 
house, a foretaste of the great accomplishments of 
civilization (said lately by a Dutch traveller to be 
consummated in the English country house). 

It would doubtless not be difficult to be funny and 
satirical, without excessive mendacity, at the expense 
of England’s or Little England’s Inns. Even Dickens, 
who immortalized more Inns than all other writers put 
together, let himself go on the bad port that you were 
suppoced to buy for the good of the house. Inns and 
hotels have many failings; but my experience in every 
corner of England is that they have improved out of 
recognition. The example of the Trust houses, which 
are many, has proved infectious in certain districts. 
What charming inns you may find to-day—and could 
not find the day before yesterday—in such a little county 
town as Huntingdon; and in a humble village near by 
two rival inns (both good) have bred such rivalry that 
two of the porters came recently before the magistrates 
for a fight a@ Toutrance on behalf of their establishments ! 

The noblest village in the world, at least architecturally, 
is perhaps Chipping Camden. I know nothing of its 
own inns, but the Cotswold country, which is incom- 
parable, has developed a type of inn with peculiar 


attractions. It is generally managed by the people 


who own it; and they are often of a semi-amateur class 
who bring into the service a gentility and kindness of 
manner that have a charm. Some charge too 
much and many of them attempt to provide a too 
exotic fare. But a man in a car is never far from a 
good inn. I found two excellent next-door 
villages, both small, in West Norfolk, and recent travels 
bring many hospitable names to mind; ‘ The Spread 
Eagle,’ ‘The Grosvenor,’ ‘The Rose and Crown,’ The 
Bridge Inn,’ ‘The Lygon Arms,’ ‘ The Plough,’ and scores 
besides, all in different counties, all but one in village or 
small township. 

Doubtless we need yet better inns ; 
deficiency in provincial places that there is no evening 
amusement, beyond an occasional and often indifferent 
Some caterers might be more elastic in the 
We need a continual and 
though what 


native 


inns in 


and it is a real 


cinema. 
hours of impromptu meals. 
stricter preservation of native beauties : 
admirable examples of this right method are provided, 
for example, at West Wycombe! But no critie of 
England tells the truth who denies the essential improve- 
ment in road and inn and the success of preservation. 
You can tour all Herefordshire and scarcely be aware of 
the motor revolution except for the excellence of the 
roads and the new care for the old bridges. The more 
remote the places you visit, the more you will be pleased 
by the charm of native manners. The fault in this 
attribute, most germane to the pleasure of travel, lies 
chiefly with the tourist. I shall never forget the quict 
sad dignity of a Cornish labouring man as he said towards 
the backs of some departing tourists: “They are so 
He himself had gift of good manners 
highest 


unmannerly.” 
that still 
English villager of to-day. 


you find in its expression in the 


The Colour Bar 


[The Spectator does not necessarily agree with all the views of the writers contributing to this sories on the Colour Bar. 
Our object in publishing the series is to attempt some explanation of why the Colour Bar exists, and to ermphasize tho 


importance of the problem for the British Commonwealth. 


Our correspondence columns are open at all times to letters 


which seem to us to add to the interest of this discussion; and such correspondence is cordially invitod.—Ep. Spectator. 


The Colour Bar in the Pacific 


* By tHe Hox. Hucu Wynpiam 
(Formerly Member of the Legislature of the Union of South Africa.) 


. the Pacilie area, as in South Africa, the demand 

for colour bars is largely based on a desire to protect 
certain standards, which cover almost the whole gamut 
of modern existence: Adequate food, clothing, housing 
and privacy; organized public health and medical 
treatment in order to prolong life as much as_ possible : 
educational facilities which involve the maintenance of 
large numbers of young people away from productive 
labour to a relatively advanced age: exclusion of women 
from labour which may be a physical drain upon them 
as potential or actual mothers: leisure and recreation, 
and therefore short hours and suitable holidays. 

The United States of America, since the days of 
slavery, like South Africé unlike Australia, built 
up its prosperity on cheap labour which it imported 
from Europe or, for the Pacific coast, from China and 
Japan. The result followed in South Africa. 
A wide gulf developed between skilled and unskilled, or 
rather between home-born 
Which again, as in South Africa, did not, up to the end 
of last century, affect the standards of the home-born 
owing to the vast areas of unoccupied land which could 
On the other hand, Australia was 


and 


same as 


and foreign-born labour, 


be had for the asking. 
developed as a pastoral country, with larger estates and 
therefore with a majority of landless citizens livin 


a 
1s 


mostly in large towns, very collectivist in opinion and 
determined to maintain a high standard of living for 
all, the unskilled as well skilled. The margin 
between their wages is therefore small and the main- 
tenance of this state of affairs has necessitated a rigid 


as the 


control of immigration. 

In recent years the attitude of the United States has 
approximated more to that of Australia. The land has 
Labour can no longer ignore the threat 
The difference between skilled 
by 


been occupied. 
of low-wage immigration. 
unskilled is being climinated 


mass machine 


and 
production. Immigration in consequence is’ being in- 
considerations have also 
played their part in this movement. ~ White Australia ”’ 
now has its counterpart in “ Nordic America.” The 
hundred-per-cent. American has decided that no further 


creasingly controlled. Racial 


mixture of his blood shall be permitted. Immigrants 
who come from Northern Europe are, therefore, more 
welcome than those who come from the South or from 
the Mediterranean. Similarly, Mr. Bruce, 1927, 
declared that the principle of racial purity extended not 
only to the coloured but to the white races, and that 
Australia did not want people who had no intention of 


in 


being assimilated. 
Both the economie and racial arguments apply with 
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still greater cogency to the immigration of Orientals. 
They entered California in response to a demand for 
cheap labour. They proved that their capacity for com- 
peting with Europeans, particularly in what is known as 
“squat work ” or market-gardening, could not be over- 
stated. They made money in places where a white man 
would starve. They did not care about what sort of 
house they lived in, nor much about the food which 
they lived on. They needed no leisure and worked as 
long as daylight lasted. They had no scruples about 
working their wives, nor was the education of 
their children, who were very numerous, preferred to 
their employment as labourers. In Cali- 
fornians, they flouted standards in every 
possible way. 


short, as 
American 


Their competition caused the State of California to 
pass land laws in 1918 and in 1928 to prevent any further 
expansion of Japanese farming. But two significant 
developments followed on this legislation. In the first 
place, it did not benefit the white Californians, for 
“squat work ” is not suited to whites. They can only 
varry it on with the aid of cheap labour or with 
machinery which has not yet been invented. The result 
was an influx of cheap labour from Mexico and from 
the Philippines. Faced with this new menace, some 
people even went so far as to suggest that all “ squat 
work ” agriculture should be abandoned in California ; 
but this drastic advice was not followed. In the second 
place, as the second generation of Chinese and Japanese 
grew up they found themselves American citizens by 
birth and knowing no other country but that which 
their parents had adopted. Many have acquired the 
standards and the culture of the whites and look back 
with abhorrence on the grinding farm labour to which 
their parents submitted. And yet the difference in 
racial stock is an insurmountable barrier to their 
assimilation. 

The influx of Orientals was net entirely due to a pull 
from America. There was also a push from Asia which 
may be attributed to its congested state, as compared, 
for example, with the unpopulated condition of Australia, 
Although it is at least doubtful whether emigration is 
any real remedy for overpopulation, and also whether 
Asia can be correctly described as congested, yet the 
psychological effect on a thickly populated country like 
Japan of large apparently underpopulated countries like 
Australia, which are protected by rigid and discriminatory 
exclusion laws, cannot be ignored. Nevertheless the 
Japanese are not in favour of any mass emigration of 
their people to any country. Their disagreement with 
the United States arises not because there is restriction, 
but because the present restriction are 
unsatisfactory. They do not object to the dictation test 
by which immigration is controlled in Australia and in 
New Zealand, nor to the “ gentleman’s agreement” by 
which their access to Canada is limited to one hundred 
and fifty annually. If they were brought under the 
United States immigration law and if the law of 1924, 
by which they are specifically excluded, were repealed, 
the number of Japanese allowed in annually would be 
one hundred and fifty and of Chinese one hundred. 
This is surely not an unreasonable sacrifice for the 
Western States of the United States to make in the 
vause of international good will. But the Californians 
at present think otherwise and assert that Japanese 
exclusion rests, not on any theory of their inferiority, 
but on a belief that they are racially different from 
Europeans and physically unassimilable by them. It is 
for this they have been ineligible for 
naturalization since the year 1790 and that the second 


means. of 


reason that 


———e—~ 


—— 


generation Oriental, though a citizen of the United 
States, is still socially reiegated to the coloured side of 
the bar. 

The conclusion to be drawn scems to be that the 
Western coast of North America is one of the world’s 
racial boundaries which will have to be maintained jn 
the cause of peace; but that its maintenance need not 
depend upon such drastic actions as the Exclusion Lay 
of 1924. 


Incongruities 


Captain Edward Gibbon—II 
By E. M. Forster. 


HARLES PAULET, fifth Duke of Bolton, and Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of Hampshire, was 
admittedly Colonel of the North Hampshire Militia. But he 
wanted to be Colonel of the South Hampshires as well, 
to which Sir Thomas Worsley objected. Sir Thomas had 
already been instituted as Colonel by another authority 
and nothing would induce him to resign. In vain did the 
Duke argue that the two battalions really constituted a 
single regiment, so that he commanded both. — Sir Thomas 
retorted from his cups that, by Act of Parliament, no 
regiment could exceed a certain size, and that if the two 
battalions were added together that size would be 
exceeded ; consequently the South Hampshires were an 
individual unit, which he commanded. The Duke 
was a Whig, Sir Thomas a Tory. Both of them had 
influential friends in London, te whom they wrote, and 
since Sir Thomas was not good at letters, his were drafted 
for him by Captain Gibbon. Both Colonels complained 
to their general, who affected not to understand them, 
and finally Pitt was asked to lay the dispute before 
the King. Pitt declined to do this—perhaps the rival 
contest between England and France distracted him— 
and the struggle had to go on as best it might. We 
can read the details in Gibbon’s journal. The Duke 
had begun the campaign with a notable success: he 
split the enemy ranks by imposing on the South Hamp- 
shires as adjutant an officer of his own, McCombe by 
name, and instructing him to make all the official returns 
to himself, and not to Sir Thomas. But he had reckoned 
without honest Sergeant Firth. Firth, on hearing that 
McCombe was coming, “said publickly he had_ been 
a prize fighter and an alehouse keeper, and that when 
they had been together in another regiment McCombe 
was broke for having cheated as Paymaster.’ This 
came to McCombe’s ears. He demanded a court martial 
on Firth. Sir Thomas countered by demanding a court 
martial on McCombe because he insisted on sending 
his oflicial returns to the Duke; all Hampshire society 
was rent in twain, and before the court martial could 
be held King George II died, and a truce had to be called 
while the belligerents went into mourning.- Gibbon 
was actually coming back from the King’s funeral at 
the moment I visualize him—the funniest funeral that 
Westminster Abbey has ever seen, if Horace Walpole 
is correct, the funeral where the Duke of Neweastle stood 
on the Duke of Cumberland’s train for fear of catching 
a chill from the marble. The courts martial were 
finally held at Southampton ; both Firth and McCombe 
were reprimanded, and Gibbon was made a burgess of 
the city, and entertained the Corporation to dinner in 
the Old Assembly room: “six dishes of turtle, eight 
of Game with jellies, Syllabubs, tarts, puddings, pine- 
apples, in all three and twenty things besides a large 
piece of roast beef on the side table. The whole made 
a pretty appearance and (reckoning port, white wine and 
punch) cost me only thirteen pounds odd.” MceCombe 
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was invited, the Duke began to weary, and the war 


died out by common consent. 

While the gentlemen of England thus rallied in her 
nour of need, the common people showed no enthusiasm. 
Recent events were fresh in their mind, and they knew 
that though they had been called up for home service 
they might be drafted overseas. Recruits were dillicult 
to et. Each parish had to provide its quota, they were 
chosen by lot, and each man chosen had either to serve 
or to provide a substitute or to pay £10. Men with 
three children born in wedlock were exempt, and _ it 
was extraordinary how prolific and how moral the 
population proved; nearly all the weavers of Alton 
oot off. Finally a reluctant crowd of three hundred 
vokels were collected, in place of the scheduled five 
hundred, and were marched about their native soil, 
and sometimes given uniforms. ‘I am afraid,” writes 
an anonymous satirist of the period, “if you should 
take your firearms with you, that John in the Rear 
will be firing his Piece into the Back-side of his friend 
Yom in the Front; or which would be still worse, blow 
out the brains of his noble Captain.” No such disaster 
occurred to Captain Gibbon. He did no good, but 
came to no harm, and when, after three wasted years, 
the militia was disbanded, he could return with a good 
conscience to his studies, and to his beloved Europe. 

He had studied, as best he could, in the midst of his 
duties, and the lists of the books he read and the extracts 
he compiled are formidable. As yet, he seareely knew 
what he was reading for, but he had grasped his vocation, 
and, if historians did nothing but read, he might well 
have complained that the militia nearly stultified him 
with its pettiness, its serappiness, and “ more than all, 
the disagreeable society I was obliged to live in. No 
manners, no conversation, they were only a set of fellows 
all whose behaviour was low, and most of whose characters 
were despicable. Luckily I was their superior in every 
sense, and through Sir Thomas (whose prime Minister 
I was) in fact I commanded the Battallion.”’ 

A severe, unattractive young man! But a just one. 
He goes on to summarize the advantages. His health 
seems better, he has had amusement and change of 
scene, he has become conscious of “ a new field, that of 
military affairs which, both in my studies and travels, 
will give me eyes for a new world of things... . But 
what I value most, is the knowledge it has given me of 
mankind in general, and of my own country in particular. 
So that the sum of all is, that [ am glad the militia has 
been, and glad that it is no more.” 

This is the summary not so much of a philosopher, 
as of a historian who realizes that it is impossible, 
through reading alone, to interpret the past. Nor 
is emotion enough. The historian must have a third 
quality as well: some conception how men who are not 
historians behave. Otherwise he will move in a world 
of the dead. He can only gain that conception through 
personal experience, and he can only use personal experi- 
ences rightly when he is a genius. In Gibbon, as in no 
other English historian, this tenuous circle was complete. 
He was a genius who read, dreamed, and also knew 
knew, by direct contact, a fragment of the rough stuff 
ef society, and extended his knowledge through the 
ages. Thus the lane that passes under this garden 


reminds me at moments of the enormous stretches of 


road he was later to traverse—the roads that led all 
over Europe and back through the centuries into Rome, 
then all over Europe again until they frayed out in the 
forests of Germany and the sands of Syria. As he 
jogged away through Surrey and Hampshire, he had 
already in his mind premonitions of a larger route, 


though its direction remained obscure, and when Sergeant 
Firth accused McCombe or Sir Thomas dictated another 
letter about the Duke, his mind was preparing for brawls 
where the disputants were Caesars and the prize the 
civilized world. 


Community Drama in Scotland 


By Joun FERNALD. 


T a time when the standard of the professional theatre 
+ is lower than it has ever been through the course of 
its history, it is interesting, and not a little comforting, to 
watch the progress of the Amateur Theatre. For there 
the lover of the theatre will find many signs to gladden 
his heart. He will see that public which the professional 
theatre has lost turning to the creation and support of 
theatrical art with an enthusiasm and a sense of purpose 
which seems nothing short of a miracle. In every town, 
almost in every village, he will find groups of people who, 
backed up by strong local opinion, are working towards 
the establishment of actual community theatres. And, 
what is more significant still, he will find in these places 
that drama is becoming once more what it used to be—a 
spontaneous expression of the people for the people. 

There was a time when the phrase “ Amateur Thea- 
tricals ’ sent a shudder down one’s spine; when 
amateur acting at its best and worst was merely an 
excuse for the exploitation, to some more or less charitable 
end, of individual vanity. Such “acting ~~ was not of 
the slightest interest to anybody, save the county ladies 
and gentlemen—and their relations—who took part in it. 
It had no justification and no social influence, though 
doubtless it was good fun for the performers. 

Change was inevitable. It was finally brought about 
by the people at large, who realized that hitherto two of 
their most crying needs had been completely denied to 
them—the need of some mental and imaginative stimulus 
which could provide a means of escape from everyday 
existence, and the need of some sort of expression. Since 
the dying out of the traditional arts and dances of the 
country, nothing had come in their place. The people 
had nothing which could supply an emotional outlet. 

Then Mr. Whitworth founded the Drama League and 
the Scottish Community Drama Association. That was 
ten years ago. In that short time these two organizations 
have not only renewed the interest of the public in the 
art of the theatre, they have not only discovered a 
surprising quality of amateur acting talent, but they have 
completely transformed the social life of many so-called 
working and middle-class people. 

{am writing of the Scottish aspect of this movement, 
since it is in that country that I have gained most of my 
experience of the amateur theatre. But it must be 
remembered that it is a national movement: much of 
what is being done in Scotland is also being done here, 
although, as I shall explain, the results south of the 
Border may take longer to achieve. 

Community Drama has a double significance. It is of 
immense importance artistically. Of all the arts the art 
of the theatre is the most easily digested and the most 
directly productive. In its professional form it has been 
stifled by the commercial manager; only by separation 
from its present atmosphere of business and speculation 
ean it be born anew. And it is of immense importance 
educationally and socially, for it can awaken in man all 
those latent qualities of perception and imagination which 
routine occupations or manual labour may have obscured, 
In England the former function is sometimes lost sight 
of in the stress laid on the latter, and vice versa, But in 
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Scotland the two ideals are sought together in a splendid 
co-operation of all classes, 

I imagine that snobbery is a vice rarer in Scot- 
land than in this country. Certainly I could find 
no snobbery in the amateur movement—a fact which 
speaks for what Community Drama has _ already 
done. For it is impossible to be artistically honest 
in the theatre and indulge in class prejudice at the 
same time. All social barriers must go by the board if a 
village play is to be performed with the best local brains 
available. The result is that we find in Scotland dramatic 
companies in which schoolmasters, shepherds, railway 
porters and the local landowner are all working together 
with no distinctions between them. Moreover, these 
distinctions are not artificially and temporarily sct aside 
for merely practical reasons. They are actually ceasing 
to exist. 

Undoubtedly a great deal of this is due to Scottish 
education, the efliciency of which is common knowledge, 
although no southerner can avoid a twinge of surprise 
when he sees its effect. In a country where a ploughman 
sometimes knows his Shakespeare as weil as his Bible any- 
thing would seem possible. In England intellectual inequali- 
tics help to bolster up the inequalities of class. In Scotland 
those intellectual differences do, not exist to anything like 
the same extent. The best actor I ever saw in Scotland 
was a farmer who himself carried milk to his customers 
solicitor’s 





before breakfast. The best actress was a 
daughter from Glasgow. These two could and did meet 


on equal terms in the same dramatic performance. But 

-they could also meet on terms of perfect intellectual 
equality at other times. I do not think that would have 
been possible in England. 

On the artistic side Scotland is far advanced. 
Here, again, it has an advantage in its independence and 
its distance from London. In England the natural 
tendency to look upon London as the centre of all things 
is bound to some extent to retard artistic progress. The 
London stage is not dying but dead. In its stress on 
realism and the obvious it has lost all its appeal to the 
mind and to the imagination. The West-End drawing- 
room comedy can carry its infection even to the wilds of 
Devon. It is not surprising that the English amateurs 
cannot avoid its influence. But Scotland has only three 
cities where the professional actor plays at all. That 
professional actor is a “ foreigner,” and his methods 
perhaps a little mistrusted. Nationalism, always a potent 
foree, has provoked in the Scots a healthy contempt for 
the stodgy methods of the commercial stage, which will 
stand them in good stead in the future. 

Already they are groping, however haltingly, towards 
new methods of interpretation and presentation. At 
present their efforts doubtless crude enough. 
Technique, as we in England know it, they seareely yet 
possess. Polish and neatness, of which the English 
amateur (as ever influenced by London) can give a good 
imitation, they know nothing of. Yet the spirit behind 
their performances is amazingly vital, and often the per- 
formances themselves are extremely beautiful. I 
remember one in particular, in a little village in Suther- 
landshire many miles from the nearest cinema, and over 
a hundred from any theatre, where beauty of words, 
movement, grouping and setting were combined almost 
to perfection. These people had never seen a professional 
performance, cither on stage or screen. But their pro- 
duction was unforgettable. It was alive: it was indi- 
vidual: it copied no method and followed no tradition. 
It is this vital and determined quality that the Seots put 
into their work which will carry them through to some 
positive achievement. And ultimately they will cyolve 


seem 





oxecnencn 
—_ 


for themselves a technique and a style of their own far 
more valuable, because more personal, than any polish 
acquired from outside sources. 

In one field, that of verse drama, that new technique 
has been achieved already. Mr. Duncan Clark, of 
Glasgow, has evolved a method of choric speaking Which 
seeks to combine the value of words with the values and 
contrasts of blocks of tone and varying rhythms, \p. 
Clark has made such deep study of the speaking voice 
that he can produce almost infinite variety within the 
speaking range, and can pin that variety down to some. 
thing like a musical notation. The result, spoken against 
a background of a score of voices of different qualities 
and pitches, is like music, but far subtler, with all of 
music’s contrapuntal and harmonic possibilities, 

At present Mr. Clark uses this method with verse 
plays of no great intrinsic merit, for such emphasis 
on the value of tone and sound must necessarily detract 
from the value of the words. Thus this chorie 
speaking, when applied to an entire play, does not help 
to provide good drama as we know it, for either the 
words themselves are lost and the play’s meaning ob- 
scured, or else the play must take on a separate identity, 
analogous to mime or the dance. But nevertheless it can 
transform blank verse of average calibre into an intensely 
exciting experience, and its possibilities as an interpretive 
accompaniment to drama (as, for instance, a sort of 
modernized Greek Chorus) are great indeed, 

Here is one development away from the stereotyped 
theatre for which the Amateur Movement alone is re- 
sponsible. Others are kound to follow. The methods of 
presentation and production which have held sway for the 
past thirty years, and which have influenced the entire 
conception of “ theatre” in this country, must be for- 
gotten. The Community Theatre must return to the 
ideals of Appia, who wrote forty years ago that the claims 
of the eye must be recognized as well as the ear, that 
colour and form in the theatre must be exploited, and 
that dramatic art must rely on the appeal of suggestion 
and imagination, not on bald statement.  In_ short, 
“ Theatre ” must stand for what it is: a composite art, a 
collaboration of playwright, actor, producer and _ scene 
designer. 

This is what the Community Theatre is doing. It is 
doing it slowly, perhaps unconsciously : but its direction 
is already apparent. And in the doing of it, it is welding 
together all classes and creeds in the unity of a single 


ideal. 
The Old Trams 


By J. B. Morron. 


k happens is a well-loved town in Ireland to which I 
return whenever I may; but always with an 
anxiety which appears ridiculous to me_ afterwards, 
For a very long time now I have been told, on every visit, 
that the trams are to be scrapped, since a motor-'bus 
company can do their work more speedily and more 
satisfactorily. But every time I return the trams are still 
rocking and jangling on their way; a little older. to be 
sure, and with more of the paint scraped off, but still 
performing their task. Those who use them seem to 
me to be infected with a deep melancholy. They huddle 
into the corners, and clutch their tickets apprehensively, 
as though they had been discovered doing something 
disgraceful. And to my ear the bell grows less. shrill, 
and to my eye the speed diminishes day by day. It 
looks as though one day the trams will come to a shudder- 
ing standstill in the course of their last journey, and 
remain in the middle of the road, crumbling away until 
there will be nothing left but a few heaps of serap-iron 
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— 
and the rusted skeletons of the compartments that once 
carried crowds to and fro. 

The people of the place hail cach new announcement 
of the abolition of the tram-service with shouts of delight. 
Qn more than one occasion already the news has been 
celebrated with festivities, and bands have played 
rollicking airs, and revellers have drunk to the destruction 
of the dirty old anachronisms. But it has always turned 
out that the alarm was a false one. The next day the 
familiar screeching sound would wake the inhabitants, 
and through their windows they would see the cumbersome 
yehicles rattling along as before, dingy in the sunshine, 
deplorably sordid in the rain. 

Tales are told of them. Young children regard them 
with awe, and think of them as the oldest things in the 
yorld, surviving, like their grandfathers and = grand- 
mothers, and falling gradually into decrepitude before 
their eyes. They dream of the strange people of other 
davs who must have ridden in these trams when they were 
new } people in unfamiliar clothes who belonged to 
what they think of as history. The wits say that the tram 
lines were laid down by the Milesians, but that their 
origin is still covered by the haze of myth and antiquity. 

Once a motor *bus, tearing along from a place out in 
the country, broke down towards the end of the journey, 
and stood halted by the side of the lines while, one 
after another, the trams went and returned, and the 
laughing drivers and conductors put their tongues out 
at the motor *bus which would not budge. 

Recently it was announced that the end had _ really 
come. As one of the people said, the trams were like a 
prima donna, for ever making a last appearance. But this 
time there was no doubt about it. Everybody was con- 
fident, and went about with a lighter step and a brighter 
eve. A banquet was given, speeches were made, toasts 
were drunk. The bandsmen put on their uniforms 
agin and marched about, plaving martial music. A 
stranger arriving in the town might have thought that 
the relief of some beleaguered city was being celebrated, 
or an anniversary remembered, or the commemoration 
of a famous battle being made. Youths went about the 
streets with their hats on the wrong way round. Ribald 
songs were roared. There were torchlight processions 
far into the night, and ironical epitaphs were chalked 
up on the vast shed where the trams reposed in darkness. 
Stray drivers or conductors of motor “buses were given 
drinks, handed cigarettes, flattered and slapped on the 
back. And then, when morning began to appeer in the 
sky, there broke upon the befuddled brains of those 
returning home a sound that stiffened them up, and 
sobered them like a jet of cold water received full in the 
face. It was a familiar clanking and rattling coming down 
the road. They strained their eyes in the half-light, as 
though expecting to see ghosts walking, and_ there, 
fantastic in the mist of morning, lurched and swayed 
the first tram of the day. Incredulously, little groups 
of belated revellers gathered by the roadside, and each 
man read despair in the face of his neighbour. The trams 
were still running. 

It was once suggested that a rich American might be 
persuaded to buy the trams, and to take them back to 
America, with his armour and his period furniture, 
and all the other relics of a bygone age. A very sentimental 
American was chosen ; one who gave out that he was of 
Irish descent, and had returned to find the old cabin 
from which his grandmother had emigrated long ago, 
This man was known to be buying wildly, and had even 
made an offer for an old ruin of a castle, which he proposed 
to remove stone by stone, and to re-erect in his own 
country. A prominent citizen was selected for the job 


aseaaa 


of approaching the American and getting him interested 
in the trams. But he did his work badly. In fact, he 
stopped the American in the street and asked him if he 
had ever thought of buying trams to take home with him. 
This direct attack failed, and another prominent citizen, 
with a reputation for tact, took over the task. He turned 
out to be so tactful that after a week in bars and hotels 
he had only got as far as telling the American that the 
curse of the town was a lot of rotten old mouldy trams 
that were no good to anybody, and wouldn’t he be a queer 
fellow that would be paying good money for the like of 
them old tin cans. The American agreed entirely with 
him, and there the matter ended. 

I am possibly the only living person, with the exception 
of the drivers and conductors, who would be sorry to 
see the trams scrapped, and who rejoices in the legend 
of their immortality. Nor is this wholly from any vague 
sentimentality—though that plays its part. My chief 
reason for liking the trams is that they go slowly, and 
so enable the passenger to look about him, and to notice 
things and people in the streets. [am as fond of boasting 
that I have gone slowly through a place as other people 
are of boasting that they went through it too quickly 
to see it. And if I am left as the sole occupant of the last 
of the old trams, it may be that the wheel of fashion 
having come full cirele, I shall be in the forefront of the 
old craze for dawdling and digesting an experience. My 
record of one mile in so many hours may be announced 
with all the fuss that now accompanies everybody else’s 
record of so many miles a minute. If the trams can hold 
out a bit longer, they may win in the end. They may be 
the bridge by which I shall be suffered to cross from the 
old world to whatever follows this brief era of insanity. 

Sut I fear not. 
I read death in their progressive dilapidation, in the 
blistered and scratched paint, in the wheezing noises 
they make when they come to a small ascent in the road 
or a sharp corner, and in the look they give the old 
driver when he asks them for a special effort. Nobody 
troubles any more to give them a gay coat of paint in 
the spring weather, or to repair the damaged fittings, 


Their doom is plain for all to sec. 


or to re-upholster the shabby seats. 

If there is a heaven for trams I do not doubt that one 
day these old and worn trams will be transfigured, and 
will run, gleaming and glowing with their first youth, 
lines, along streets paved with gold. 


upon insubstantial 
native of the place I love so well will 


And more than one 
come down at morning through the awakening courts 
of Paradise to sit once more on the new springy cushions 
and to hear the beil ring clear and strong as it did before 


we were born. 


A Penny of Observation 


Armano: How hast thou purchased this experionce ? 
Mora: By my penny of observation. 
(Love's Labour's Lost.) 
COINING. 

A movement is on foot—a safe phrase, that, for what 
movement is not? but perhaps we had beiter be honest— 
very well, then, someone has written to The Times saying 
that we ought to rationalize our currency by reverting to a 
standard guinea made up of twenty-five shillings of 10d. 
each. ‘* What the name of the new coin would be,” writes 
the author of this doubtless admirable project, ‘* hardly 


matiers.”” A ridiculous statement! Of course the name 
matters enormously. Now there are four possible ways 
of finding a name for a new token of exchange. One 


is to do nothing about it at all, in which case the people 
who use it will invent their own name for it: recent additions 
** talkie,” ‘* hike,” ‘* tote,” and 

would be. The second is to 


to the popular vocabulary 


so on—show how fatal this 
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concoct, probably with the help of the B.B.C., some dis- 
gusting freak, like ‘‘ neoquid’’ or ‘“ novosov.” The third 
—which no one would ever dream of adopting—is to raid 
the coffers of the past for a good, rich, romantic name like 
doubloon, or an honest, earthy one like groat. The fourth, 
and best of all, is to blindfold the Governor of the Bank of 
England and make him stick knitting needles into a folded 
copy of The Times until he has transfixed seven or eight 
consecutive letters which can be pronounced as a word. 
If it is a fairly ridiculous one, iike singfat, droodle, or pipicue, 
so much the better. We (for one) should derive a certain 
satisfaction from tying such a tin to Mammon’s tail. 
* * * * 

OLD NEWSPAPERS. 

For our part, though we read the newspapers every day, 
we get very little enjoyment out of them. We read them 
from a sense of duty, and we find them dull. It will be 
urged that there is nothing very extraordinary in this: but 
as a matter of fact there is. ‘The newspaper of ‘Tuesday 
the 8rd, when we meet it at breakfast on Tuesday the 3rd, 
is so trivial and tedious as to be scarcely readable. Where 
is the man who, when asked whether there is “ anything in 
the paper,” has ever replied in the affirmative? Yet this 
same newspaper of Tuesday the 3rd, when it comes to be 
used six months later for packing a pair of shoes or for 
drawing up a fire, is irresistibly absorbing. It grips. It 
cannot be laid aside. How came we, on the day of its publica- 
tion, to dismiss as unworthy of our attention this article 
on Hell by a leading jockey ? Had we no eyes for this 
Bishop’s denunciation of the modern girl? And what 
about this editorial imploring us to Pull Together for a policy 
since abandoned by the paper’s proprietor? Then, like 
all old newspapers, this one is an anthology of comic surnames ; 
Puke, Throttle, and Tapsley-Widdergoe—these are all among 
the affianced ; and a man called Stringbotham has won first 
prize at a whist drive held in aid of the British Empire. It 
makes delightful reading. 

* * * te 

But why?) What is the charm of old newspapers ? 
Perhaps it is by virtue of an unwonted helplessness that 
they attract, Jike the millionaire in need of change, or the 
efficiency expert who has missed his train. The popular 
Press has only itself to blame if it arouses in its readers the 
resentment of the week for the strong: well, for the forceful, 
anyhow. You must read it to-day; to-morrow is no good. 
But an old newspaper has no claim on your attention. To 
read it at all is to confer the highest, the most disinterested 
and the most capricious form of patronage, for, since it deals 
with a period which has not yet acquired the status and the 
glamour of The Past, it has not even an antiquarian interest. 
For once, you are top dog. 

* * * * 

But perhaps all this is more briefly and more cogently 
put by the old Thibetan proverb: ‘ A dead louse is better 
than a live one.” Moru. 


Cinema 
More Crime 


Prope have begun to write to the papers saying that we are 
getting too many films about gangsters, which is perfectly 
true. Hollywood knows a good theme when it sees one, and 
seldom sees anything else for some time. A little while ago 
we had too many films about aviation, and before that too 
many films about the War, and before that too many films 
about ** back-stage life.” Once 
now-—-we were complaining that we were being surfeited with 
films about men in two-gallon hats, men who recommend 
themselves, in retrospect, even more by their silence than 
by their strength, men constantly to be found on sky-lines, 
men with hearts as tender as their horses’ backs must have 
been sore—in short, cowboys. All these different sorts of 
films were sensational, and therefore liable to have a bad 
effect on people—especially young people—who saw too many 
of them. The gangster film, which is mere violently sen- 
sational than any of them, and lacks their partially-redeeming 
loyalty to suck institutions as Mother Love, The Open Air 
Life, or Remorse, has been charged with exerting a correspond- 
ingly more baneful influence. 

Whether this is so seems to me doubtful. 


incredible though it seems 


Gang warfare is 


deficient in glamour. The studied inhumanity of its Protagon. 
ists, their depressing surroundings, their extremely UNSporting 
methods—none of these is calculated to appeal even to the 
most impressionable. Robin Hood and Raffles and their 
numerous descendants were a far better advertisement for a 
life of crime, and on this side of the Atlantic their fantastic 
exploits have a more compelling plausibility than the incredible 
realities of commercialized brutality which Hollywood nowy 
presents almost undoctored. But gangsters do exist, and 
their existence constitutes a major social problem in America, 
Out of every ten people who watch their activities on the 
screen, it is possible that one may have a momentary impulg 
to turn, in later life, to a profession which consists largely of 
shooting your colleagues in the back when they are looking 
the other way. The other nine will at least have been given 
something to think about; and I swear the paralysis of a 
judicial system is as wholesome a food for thought as the 
morals of a sheik. 

The most recent of the gangster films, The Secret Siv, now 
being shown at the Empire, is a little ponderous by comparison 
with Quick Millions and City Streets. The photography js 
less inspired, the movement less irresistible, and the theme 
handled without that pleasantly astringent touch of satire 
which distinguished those two films. Scorpio’s origin in the 
stockyards might well have been made the excuse for some- 
thing better than a few perfunctory ** shots ” of steaming cattle, 
His progress down the primrose path of crime is more fully 
illustrated. He butchers his way to the leadership of a gang : 
is arrested; tried for murder; scandalously acquitted by 
a packed jury ; and finally brought to book by the Secret Six, 
who are all high-minded American citizens of the best type, 
though—whether from modesty or a sense of fun, I was unable 
to discover—they put on masks whenever their friends came 
to see them. Mr. Beery, as their arch-foe and victim, Scorpio, 
has little difficulty in being formidable, but he is at his best 
in the earlier scenes, where his sense of comedy gets its chance, 
The other acting is adequate, though a little stiff in places, 
Somewhere in the background—not quite far enough in the 
background—there is an ash-blonde with no histrionie ability 
whatsoever. The film is worth seeing if you have seen nothing 
better in the same line. Prerer FLEMING, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Spectator,” SEPTEMBER 53RD, 1831. 
Tue Kine Anp unis Court. 

Next week will break in upon the sober routine of peaceful 
enjoyment which their Majesties have indulged in for some weeks 
past. The Coronation over, they will quit town for the season, 
‘The summer of the capital trenches for the most part on autumn, 
but this year it bids fair to encroach on winter. So much for the 
pertinacity of the Commons ; from which, as in many other acts 
of human error, the authors are, after all, likely to suffer least. 
When the Reform Bill has gone to the Upper House, the members 
of the Lower will doubtless hasten to join their master; but as 
for the Lords—Lord knows when they'll get away ! 


Tue UTILITARIAN SYSTEM. 

The skeleton of Corder, the murderer, has been placed in 4 
recess of the Museum of the Suffolk Infirmary, Bury St. Edmund's. 
It is covered with a glass case, beneath which is a box to receive 
contributions. Every visiter is expected to put silver into this 
box, which money is applied to the wants of the necessitous 
patients. By an ingeniously constructed spring, the arm of the 
skeleton points towards the box as soon as the visiters approach 
it. The receipts are said to average 50/. per annum. 

BENTHAM ON BowRrina. 

Our article on the Public Accounts of France has attracted the 
notice of the illustrious JEREMy BentrHamM, who has adopted the 
somewhat roundabout course of addressing an epistle to the Editor 
of the Courier, in order “to submit a few observations to the 
reviewer ”’ of Dr. BowrinG’s Report in the Spectator. The letter 
is too long for our reprinting ; but its burthen, when translated 
from the sacred original to the vulgar tongue, is simply that we 
entertain a less exalted opinion than our venerable quasi -corte- 
spondent of Dr. BowRrinG’s merits as an accountant. 


Mr. Leion Hunt AND THE ‘ TATLER.” 

The Tatler is a daily publication, carried on by Mr. Le1en Hunt; 
and shows in the pleasantest manner in the world how much mea 
of talent might do for us in the way of wisdom and of wit, “ for 
the trifling swim of one penny,” if only the Government would let 
them alone. ‘The genius of Mr. Leiau Hunr rejoices in the com- 


position of light papers on literature, and such divisions of Iile 
and society as he is familiar with; and we are sure that his and 
similar writings would be acceptable far beyond the circuit of the 
metropolis, if it were not that the atrocious stamp-duty every- 
where fixes its fatal boundary, and in iron capitals inscribes * Fou 
Pence,” or in other words, Thou shalt go no further. 
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Country Life 


ReviveD HARVESTS. 

It has been a liberal education to walk about the farms, 
not least the small holdings of West Lancashire, these first 
sunny days of harvest. By some miracle the grain crops are 
erect, have been cut and carried quickly and will certainly 
yield well. If you commiserate with the farmers on the 
price they say the same thing: ‘* We do not grow to sell.” 
A very large proportion of the grain is grown for home con- 
sumption. It is regarded as fodder, not food, atid as a source 
of straw for the stock to tread into manure. The crops 
grown alongside the grain, chiefly potato and cabbage, are 
for sale, and unlike the grain have been selling at good and 
paying price. We are always hearing of arable land going 
down to grass. The best potato crops I saw, in a district 
where all were good, were grown in wide acreage on land 
that had been grass for generations and was now, for the 
first time, being farmed intensively. Though most farmers 
hate to be accused of success it is well that such exceptions 
to the general depression should be reported. The West 
Lancashire philosophy of grain-growing is as near as may be 
identical with the Danish and Swedish; and ‘** what Lan- 


cashire —.”” 
co * ok » 


New PLANTs. 

The possible influence a new plant might exercise on 
civilization is a subject that many imaginations have played 
with, A mighty Egyptian King once toured the world to 
spread the gospel of barley: and this modest grain, that 
bows its head as humbly as any violet, brought perhaps the 
sreatest revolution in history ; but other plants have. been 
hardly less revolutionary ; wheat, rice, maize, bamboo, sugar, 
cotton, rubber, and the olive. We have been told of late 
years that several new plants promised untold wealth, such 
as Brotex and Erbifex ; and though they have belied their 
promises, in which the very elect believed, their failure has 
not destroyed the possibility that the true wealth of the 
world may one day be immensely enhanced by some new 
fibre, or juice. Indeed, it is a quite reasonable prophecy 
that some day the lavish tropics will supply the factories 
of the world if they do not become the actual factory. 

* * % a 


The mind of a certain old and famous gardener must 
have been playing with this dream when he said to me the 
other day: ‘* The plant may revolutionize the industry.” 
He was talking of a newly discovered variety of cane so 
rich in sugar that if too well cultivated it will choke itself 
with its own excess of sweetness. He and others have been 
growing the plant in some of the “ artificial tropics” that 
have been made in English greenhouses, and a pioneer group 
of plants has been sent out to East Africa. Here is a perfect 
example of one of the essential virtues of a “far-flung Empire.” 
By the accident, so to say, of the collection of all the climates 
in one Empire, all sorts of enterprises in both botany and 
zoology have been set on foot to the very great advantage 
of the civilized world ; and never was such botanical energy 
more effective than to-day, in regard to plants useful and 
plants beautiful. Sir Arthur Hill, the Director of Kew, has 
done in one sphere what Mr. Kingdom Ward has done in 
another. With the glory of the primula florindae or meconopsis 
baileyi may be compared this new sugar or a number of 
the varieties of plant tried out in co-operation between Kew 
and Tanganyika. 

% * * # 
Loxpon Tropics. 

Outside Kew there is a garden almost in London where 
you can see in flourishing growth almost all the economic 
plants there are in many varieties : tea, coffee, cocoa, rubber, 
cocaine, cinnamon and pepper. As a treat, I was allowed to 
feel the softness of Egyptian cotton bursting from its seed- 
sheath. It recalled the picking of cotton in Queensland, which 
can produce as fine cotton even as Egypt ; and some day per- 
haps will, when the economic side is as well understood as 
the botanic. The dream that Australian cotton may one day 
compare in importance with Australian wool was shared by 
too many sane and thoughtful men to be wholly fantastic. 


These London-bred plants are continually being sent out to 
remote places, not all or nearly all within the Empire. A 
consignment went a week or two ago to Brazil as well as to 
Kenya. Our export of tropical plants would not make much 
show in the National Budget, but may figure largely in trade 
returns of a wider and more lasting sort than any Government 
statistician envisages. Just as spartina grass is giving grazing 
value to else barren marshes in Essex, the selection of particular 
strains of fodder plants may double the value of African 
wastes. Fodder is only less important than food. 

Empire Zooiocy. 

I hear that England is co-operating zoologically with those 
pioneers who are striving to populate the northern regions of 
Canada with congenial stock. ‘The requisites are curious. 
The domestic cattle fail to endure the climate partly because 
it is their instinct to turn their backs on the storm, an 
attitude that leaves them easy victims to a snowstorm beating 
down a declivity. The buffalo, strongly protected by a more 
than leonine growth of hair in front, faces uphill and can 
endure the worst onset. Some interesting crosses were made 
ten years ago between Hereford cattle and buffalo. To 
another part of Canada yaks were sent (from Woburn) to see 
whether they were able to resist both the wintry conditions 
and the subsequent plague of mosquitoes. The ‘* Cowlo,” 
so called, was not a complete success, but it is still hoped to 
breed a variety of cow and buffalo that shall have the shield 
of defensive hair over his foreparts and keep the productive 
qualities of the cow with the endurance of Buffalo or Moose. 
Similariy it is quite a possibility that a domestic deer may be 
found to fit certain half-barren districts of Africa. 

* * 1% % 
Tur Importance OF FLOWERS. 

The part that flowers play in the life of the community was 
strikingly exhibited recently at Southport, when 100,000 
people visited the flower show, which is beyond question the 
greatest in the world. A number of journalists from Kuropean 
papers came to report ; and there is no doubt at all that the 
municipality as such owes its astonishing success chiefly to 
flowers. Mr. Clark, the municipal gardener, has as much right 
to a statue as one of the founders of the prosperity of the 
town as any factory magnate, and his Herbaceous Border will 
certainly outlive many manufactories and prove a more solid 
basis for extending the population within reach of it! 

* x * % 
Tue RETURN OF THE VERMIN. 

It is good news—at least to some of us—that certain vermin 
(if one must use the word) are inereasing very considerably in 
the west of Britain. Polecats have returned, and it was held 
some few years ago that they were almost extinet ; and there 
are some who think that the pine marten may be seen again. 
Some of the vermin, especially stoats and weasels, find 
peculiarly safe and congenial homes in the walls common to the 
country. The other day a pedestrian in Cardiganshire saw 


. a young stoat playing about in the road and was inclined to 


kill it. But the mother set up such an agonized chattering 
and calling from the nursery in the stone wall that he desisted 
in very proper pity for both mother and babe. The wail made 
of narrow stones set up endways provides ideal crevices for a 
number of animals, including bats; and though a few are 
killed by cars the roadside wall is altogether free trom traps 
and keepers. Close to the dwelling of this family of stoats 
is the wood where polecats have been seen in numbers. 
a % * * 

If ever a vermin sanctuary should come into existence, 
thereabouts is the place to select. An animal that is being 
persecuted with peculiar unreason in some districts of Wales is 
the badger; and his worst enemies are not game-preservers 
or poultry keepers or any farmers, but (as I am_ told) 
preservers of foxes. There used to be a theory that badgers 
were of active assistance to foxes ; they improved and cleaned 
the earths. That claim is at least doubtful ; but a naturalist 
finds it difficult to believe that badgers and foxes cannot 
flourish together. 


W. Beacu Troxvias,. 
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Letters to 


ay 


the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondenis that we often cannot 


give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we consider 


most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “* News of the Week.’’—Ed. Specrator.] 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—May I venture to put before you a point of view which 
seems so far to have been overlooked ? 

The value of the pound sterling must always be based 
upon the productive power of the nation, and the trouble 
since the War has been that the bilk of British currency 
has been held by the non-producing section of the nation 
(sheltered industries, the professions, retailers, &¢c., &c.), 
with the result that the pound sterling has very rarely during 
that period been worth its face value from a production 
point of view. The consequence has been that in order to 
maintain the Gold Standard the Bank of England has been 
forced from time to time to sell gold for less than its value, 
and this must continue so long as our present monetary 
policy is pursued. 

The whole of our present troubles date from the day in 
1920 when a drastic policy of deflation was decided upon. 
This deflationary policy has been applied entirely to the 
unsheltered industries, with the result that we see to-day. 
Inflation oceurs when money which has never produced real 
wealth—i.e., commodities—is put into circulation. Our present 
currency on the Gold Standard is neither inflated nor deflated 
as a whole, but applying the production test to it, it will 
be readily seen that a very large proportion of it is wholly 
inflated. We are, in fact, suffering from suppressed inflation. 

it has been wisely said that all classes of the community 
must be prepared to make sacrifices in the present emergency, 
and these must include the financial ones. It is 
imperative that the pound sterling should be put at its proper 
value, as the first preliminary to any scheme of financial 
reform and industrial rehabilitation. 

In conclusion, to illustrate what I have said, supposing the 
gold content of the pound sterling were reduced to a monetary 
value of eighteen shillings, and at the same time it were 
enacted that all Government and municipal salaries, wages, 
&e., were to be kept at their present level ; this would mean 
a saving of 10 per cent. right through all national expenditure, 
whether publie or private, and fairly and evenly distributed 
amongst all classes. The saving thus made would become 
available for the re-establishment of our stricken industries.— 
I am, Sir, &c., D. EK. Detves Broucuton. 

Webberton Cottage, Dunchideock, Nr. Exeter. 


classes 


| There may perhaps ke some immediate and temporary advan- 
tages ina devaluation of the £. But the Government, the bankers 
and the whole country have now to strive their utmost to re- 
establish confidence in sterling and to maintain its value. No 
momentary gain ean be weighed against this purpose.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 


WHY COME TO BRITAIN ? 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,--'The article by ‘ Scadavay ” which you published in 
your issue of August 22nd is presumably not intended to be 
taken too seriously, since its sub-title is ** A Substantially True 
Story.” “Seadavay’s” ulterior and more serious motive is, 
however, to expose what seems to him the futility of trying 
io persuade foreigners to visit this country. He argues his 
point with the help of a few sweeping generalizations about 
our hotels and our transport facilities, to which he adds a few 
personal touches which illustrate not the deficiencies of this 
country but his own somewhat irrational outlook, 

Is the occasional examination on the road of motor licences 
really an affront to the liberty of the subject, or rather of the 
visitor ? Is the display of flags in a country town at the time 
of a festival an affront to his aesthetic sensibilities ? Is this 
not a practice observed in other countries and is it, anyway, 
relevant to the argument ? Can visitors to a country town 
at the time of a festival reasonably expect to find accommp- 
dation waiting for them when they have neglected to reserve 
it beforehand ? 

J will leave the answers to ihe good sense of your readers, 


My chief claim on your valuable space is to point out that an 
article of this kind, far from helping to improve matters, does 
infinite harm ‘to the country, since it is regarded as evidence 
supplied by the British themselves that no sane person would 
go to Britain. In fact, an article on somewhat similar lines, 
which appeared recently in one of your contemporaries, Was 
quoted at length in newspapers all over the American continent, 

The Travel Association holds no brief for the hotels and 
is aware that there is room for further improvement in many 
hotels, but it is co-operating with the Hotel Associations and 
all interested in the ‘‘ Come-to-Britain ” movement (to which 
*“ Seadavay’s ” article renders such a pronounced disservice) 
to raise the standard. 

The Travel Association has no wish to limit the rights of the 
Press to criticize deficiencies in the national economy provided 
that such criticisms are serious, responsible and constructive, 
but the Association is genuinely concerned lest prospective 
visitors be influenced to stay away by misleading information 
based on generalizations and half-truths which those who 
have seen our country for themselves—there were no fewer than 
245,000 visitors last year—would be the first to correct.—] 
am, Sir, &c., L. A. pe L. Merepiti, General Manager, 

The Travel Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 

Kinnaird House, 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 1. 


STAG HUNTING 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I have been reading with great interest the corre 
spondence which has been appearing in your columns on the 
subject of stag hunting in England, since I have hoped to 
learn from it the solution of a problem with which I have 
the misfortune to be faced. 

Some years ago the fallow deer in a park were killed off, 
with the exception of one doe that escaped to the woods 
outside the park. She was later fortunate enough to find a 
mate, and the number of her descendants has been augmented 
by deer escaped from other parks. Last winter there were twenty 
deer or more, and this year has I suppose produced a further 
natural inerease. The deer range over an area of about twa 
thousand acres of thick woodland. They do a great deal of 
damage to the woods by eating young trees and underwood, 
and still more damage to farm crops. I have seen a field of 
mangels after a visit from them, and it looked as though a 
flock of sheep had been folded on it. 

I am afraid they must be destroyed, or at any rate greatly 
reduced in number. ‘There are several methods by which this 
might be done. (1) Keepers and tenant farmers might be 
told to shoot at them with shot guns if and when they see 
them. (2) They might be stalked by one man with a rifle, 
the methods of Ross-shire being introduced into Sussex. 
(3) They might be driven to concealed guns. (4) They might 
be fed in some spot where a concealed gun might get a_ shot 
at them. Finally, (5) they might be hunted with hounds. 

(1) does not commend itself to me. I have seen the result. 
(2) is extremely difficult. The woods are thick, and full of 
wind eddies, and it is very difficult to get a shot, especially 
as only a down-hill shot is safe in country like this, with farms, 
villages, and even towns within the range ofa rifle. (3) involves 
an army and intelligent co-operation on the part of the deer. 
I have seen them break back through a line of men ten yards 
apart. (4) might work once or twice; but in any case they 
prefer to find their own food, and I have found no bait certain 
to attract them. (5) has not been tried, but seems the only 
method likely to succeed. 

I must explain that the woodlands are scattered over 
about fifteen square miles of country, and that the de: 
wild indeed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

RicHARD BICKERSTETH. 
Agmerhurst House, Ashburnham, Sussex. 


are very 


[Probably the quickest and surest method would be 4 
combination of (2) and (4)—* still-hunting” by a good 
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rifle shot (who would soon learn to adapt Ross-shire strategy 
to Sussex tactics), supplemented by lying up for the deer 
at places where they were known to be coming into the 
crops, in the evening or the early morning. (1) and (3) should 
at all costs be avoided ; either method would result in many 
deer getting away wounded.—Eb. Spectator.| 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Mrs. de Bunsen asks me of a certain deer whether its 
foot was torn off by hunting. The answer is “ No: in a 
snare,” and yet there is one keen anti-hunting lady who 
recommends snaring! I maintain that without hounds deer 
cannot be humanely killed by shooting in Southern England. 
Mrs. de Bunsen repeats the old fallacy that it can be done 
because it is done in the Scottish Highlands. The case is quite 
different, as there the country is open and a rifle can be used. In 
the woods of England and on Exmoor a rifle cannot be used, 
and buckshot cannot be considered sure to kill. If deer are 
shot in such country hounds must be employed to hunt the 
wounded ones, and I maintain it is far more humane to hunt 
unwounded deer, who have a sporting chance of getting away 
altogether, as did the deer we hunted near here to-day.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. C. Dartine (Major). 
Aldemoor, Lyndhurst, Hants. 


AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin,—The question of the adoption of an_ international 
auxiliary language is one of the acutest problems of modern 
life. It is not made easier by Mr. Lloyd James's article on 
Anglic in your issue of August 15th, interesting as that 
experiment is from an academic point of view. The problem 
is mainly psychological, because technically it was solved in 
1887 by Dr. L. L. Zamenhof, the author of Esperanto. The 
adoption of an artificial language may be opposed from 
sentimental motives or for academic reasons, but it is idle 
to question the practical possibility of a language which 
has been spoken and written by many thousands of people 
in every sphere of human activity for more than forty years. 

The obstacle to a universal auxiliary language is the 
difficulty of arriving at unanimity in the choice of one. When 
Zamenhof showed the world the principles upon which an 
artificial, or synthetic language is built, a new and fascinating 
field of exploration was opened up to students of language. 
But a language requires more than a grammar and a dictionary, 
and Esperanto had already acted as a magie wand by which 
inarticulate men of good will in every part of the world had 
become articulate. When the question of the adoption of an 
artificial international language was discussed by the League 
of Nations Commission for Intellectual Co-operation, it was 
found that the claims of Ido, Occidental and others could 
not hold against the fact that Esperanto was a living language 
with a literature of its own. One would say that the issue was 
narrowed down to a choice between a natural language and 
Esperanto. Not a half-way house was discovered. 
Latine sine Flexione appeared from the south; this was 
countered by Anglic from the north, soon to be followed, 
one may suppose, by Germanic, Francic and Hispanic. The 
justification for the adoption of an existing national tongue 
as an international auxiliary language lies in the fact that it is 
already spoken and written by a large proportion of the peoples 
of the world. Anglic is not in this position. There is much to 
be said for the simplification of English spelling, however 
much it may offend the taste of lovers of English, but the world 
cannot wait while England sets her house in order, even 
though the process be speeded up by the able help of Seandi- 
navian linguistic chars. At least a generation will be needed 
for the task, and in the meantime other languages have claims. 
French is recognized as la langue de la politesse, and on the 
Continent bad French is the commonest means of communica- 
tion between those of different nationalities. Yet it is difficult 
to imagine united action being taken by Governments to 
enforce French as the second language for all. 


sO: 


Looked at from another angle, the adoption of any national! 
language for this purpose scems to many language lovers an 
atrocity. Alanguage is the outco:me of collective consciousness, 


and no national language can be a spontaneous expression of 
the collective supernational consciousness which is a relatively 
new experience to the human race. The philosophical aspect 
of the case, however, is not likely to weigh with statesmen 
in their choice of an auxiliary language. Political and technical 
considerations will be the deciding factors. This being so, 
there can be little doubt that Esperanto, being as it is politically 
neutral and technically nearly perfect, will be the agreed-on 
language. Academic discussions of new languages and ortho- 
graphic systems such as Anglic can only confuse the issue 
and delay the fulfilment of what has become a vital need of 
society.—I am, Sir, &c., EILEEN DE B. Daty. 
Hotel Belvedere, Oria, Italy. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS WRITTEN 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. ]} 

Sir,—In the interest of good English, of which British 
newspapers should be the custodian and example, I should 
like to call attention to the habitual misuse of words. A 
“fact” is a“ reality.” Yet the doyen of British newspapers 
prints in big type * the true facts” and a paper which seems 
to exist to put the world right ** the real facts.” To ‘* maroon ” 
means ‘to put ashore and leave on a desert island as punish- 
ment.” Yet almost daily in the newspapers ‘“ maroon” is 
used instead of * isolated” (or even “islanded”’) in case of 
flood. I have seen a railway engine ‘* marooned ” (by flood) 
on a bridge, gas works “‘ marooned ” by water; and recently 
an explorer, lost in the Arctic regions, was said to be 
**marooned”’! But perhaps the most fiagrant misuse of 
English is in respect of the word * prota gonist.” Ignorant 
of the fact that the prefix is ** protos ” (first) and not * pro,” 
the word is frequently used by speakers and newspapers as 
the opposite of ** antagonist ” and as meaning * advocate ” 
or “supporter,” whereas it really in its derivative 
means “ chief actor ’’—protos antagonistes.—1 am, Sir, &., 

Punrist. 


sense 


THE STERILIZATION BILL 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—In answer to Mr. F. M. Avis’s letter in your issue for 
August 22nd, I would like to say that I very much regret 
the error in my calculations as to the cost of segregation 
as the sole means of dealing with the problem of mental 
deficiency. 

As Mr. Avis points out, to take as basis the figure of 
£8,000,000 odd, which represents the total expenditure on 
the upkeep of County and Borough Mental Hospitals and 
on the maintenance of the patients in them, is quite erroneous. 
Nevertheless, although through this error my figures were 
** exaggerated,” I would like to point out that colony accom- 
modation, which is considered the most desirable form of 
segregation, *“* can be provided at £300 a bed,” as is stated 
in the Board of Control Report for 1930. Therefore the 
initial cost of providing colony accommodation for one 
hundred thousand defectives is £30,000,000, whilst the 
subsequent annual upkeep of these beds is something over 
£6,500,000 for, as mentioned by Mr. Avis, the average cost 
of maintaining a mentally deficient patient in an institution 
works out at about £65 a year, but this does not include 
the cost of repairs, &e., to the actual buildings. 

If it be thought ridiculous to talk of providing such accom- 
modation for one hundred thousand persons, I would mention 
that the Mental Deficiency Committee of 1929 found that 
the “total colony accommodation required for all mentally 
deficient persons under a system of unified control” was 
116,810. 

There is not sufficient room in a letter of this sort to go 
into the question of community care adequately, but it is 
no exaggeration to say that this is a policy that is doubtful 
under the best of conditions. However, from the point 
of view of racial danger, no objection could be raised to 
persons remaining under community care whilst they are 
too young to procreate, nor is there any reason why adults 
should not be at liberty so long as they are sterilized (guardian- 
ship or supervision cannot possibly guarantee that these 
persons shall not procreate). By carefully inter-weaving 
a system of sterilization with that of segregation, the “ flowing 
lake? conception of institutional accommodation can be 
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safely acted upon ; many adults need not be confined unneces- 
sarily, more children could be provided with institutional 
accommodation, which is especially desirable since children 
stand most in need of it and benefit most by it, and con- 
siderably less accommodation would be required. 

The spread of mental deficiency can never be controlled 
until mental defectives are prevented from procreating, and 
this cannot be accomplished solely by means of segregation. 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. R. East. 

Leigh-on-Sea. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 

Sir,---May I express through your columns my thanks to Mr. 
Mr. F. M. Avis for his letter in your issue of August 22nd? I 
have been hoping that someone would point out how greatly 
the cost of proper provision for the feeble-minded is being 
exaggerated. With due regard to the heaith and happiness 
of those cared for, and also for economy, £1 a week is ample 
for maintenance of a patient over school age. For children 
in a school under the Board of Education, the cost is somewhat 
more. The cost of maintenance in an Institution, however, 
is not the only point to be considered. 

It seems to be forgotten that thousands of feeble-minded 
adults are already being maintained at the expense of the 
public. They are “on the dole,” or in Prisons, or Public 
Assistance Institutions, or Rescue Homes. It is cheaper to 
keep them in properly conducted colonies, where, with com- 
fort and happiness for themselves, they may contribute to 
their own support. Sterilization would not make them more 
effective members of society (indeed so far as women are con- 
cerned it results in further mental deterioration) and it would 
certainly increase the spread of venereal disease. The ques- 
tion is how to bear the burden with least suffering to the 
feeble-minded and least expense to society.—I am, Sir, &e. 

Mary Denby. 

Warford Hall, Alderley Edge, nv. Manchester. 


SHORTAGE OF NURSES 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sin,—Much has been written lately regarding the shortage of 
nurses in hospitals. It is pleaded that the hours are too 
Jong, which undoubtedly is a fact ; but until there are more 
nurses how can this be remedied ? 

May I put forward the suggestion that this profession 
or (better still) vocation should be open to suitable men as 
well as suitable women? There is no reason why men 
should not nurse their own sex and serve in the hospitals. 
in this way those who are at present nursing men would be 
available for women and children; also there should be no 
difficulty as regards training if worked on the same principle 
as other training colleges. At the present time when employ- 
ment is so hard to find the opening of this profession to men 
might be a boon to many.-—-l am, Sir, &c., M. MinNer. 

Nightingale Training School, St. Thomas's Hospital. 


THE GUILDFORD ELECTION 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.| 
Sm,—Mr. Stopford Brooke’s fine withdrawal from the contest 
at the Guildford Election is, I think, an illustration worth 
remark of the purely negative character of an elector’s vote. 
Unless there is an opponent, the elector cannot use his 
vote. A vote, as a matter of fact, is really a velo against the 
other fellow. The power of veto is all that is required to ensure 
that Government is not against the consent of the governed, 
and thus to promote the element of stability and permanence 
of the State. This is the utmost—and it is a quite invaluable 
servicce—that the democratic element in government can 
supply. To ask more of democracy is about as wise as to 
ask an clephant to play the violin.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Pauter Sr. J. Minpmay. 
Totland Bay, Isle af Wight. 


TITHE BARNS 
[Vo the Editor of the Srecraror.|} 


Sm,—TI should be much interested to know whether any of 
your correspondents can mention surviving examples of 


——> 
ancient Tithe Barns ; 7.e., large barns belonging to the older 
benefices, used as repositories for the great or rectorial tithes 
ef corn and hay in the days when they were paid in kind 
Since the passing of the Tithe Commutation Act, 1836 
all these ancient buildings have disappeared. 

There is a Shropshire instance at Eyton-on-Severn, This 
splendid old barn was converted into two cottages in 1929 
but care was taken that its distinctive features should be 
preserved. 

Another instance I know is that of Morley, Derbyshire 
Here the fine old barn was quite unspoilt when I last Visited 
the parish.—I am, Sir, &c., G. S. Hewnys, 

The Parsonage, Tallarn Green, Malpas. 


> nearly 


RABBIT SNARES 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—T am able to testify that the spring snares sold by Mr. 
A. W. Aucott, of 9 Perry Road, Park Row, Bristol, kill in- 
stantaneously in grass runs. Apart from the humanitarian 
side of the matter, rabbits killed in this way are by far the best 
for the table. These snares are not yet perfect, and I doubt 
whether a professional trapper could use them economically. 
but I understand that they are being improved. In their 
present form they are suitable for the use of a private estate 
owner who dislikes the ordinary snare, even the knotted ones, 
To avoid misunderstandings I add that I am not interested 
financially in the sale of these snares, nor am I connected in 
any way with the present R.S.P.C.A.—-I am, Sir, &e., 
T. Feruersronnaucu, 
Wirkoswald, Penrith, Cumberland. 


“FORGOTTEN ENGLAND ” 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.| 

S1r,-—In his not unkindly notice of my Forgotten England in 
your issue of August 22nd your reviewer includes a challenging 
question, ‘“‘ How a priest who worships God as creator and 
director of the world can reconcile that with bitter and 
abusive dissatisfaction at the way the world goes.” Surely 
the answer is not far to seek. All Christians, presumably, 
believe in original and actual sin. (Without sin Redemption 
were meaningless.) The many catastrophes that mark 
human history, such as the European War, hardly betoken a 
Divine approval of the use often made by mankind of the 
gift of free will—e.g., the furious avarice that de facto has 
accompanied industrialism. And a_ greater catastrophe 
threatens us to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., H. E. G. Rope. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
A QUOTATION. 
Can any of your readers give me the original source of “ The 
Pope and the fool know more than the Pope alone” ?—A 
WAYFARING MAN. 


Poetry 
Climbing Stairs 


Beautiful shines the upturned face 
And lifted pallor of the lovely hand 
Which holds the enchanting wand. 
She with her candle comes alone, 
‘The climbing centre of the brilliant space 
That mounts with her the narrow stairs of stone. 


But she will only seem 
Magical, in a momentary dream, 
‘Till pain remembers ; her imperiousness 
Hangs on no hidden power, 
But is commanded by her countenance. 
So all the crowd of shadows that are seen 
Jnvading from the outer night, advance 
And close upon that lighted circle press, 
Like some dark soldiery that guard their queen, 
And, though they dread none else, if she but 


turned, would cower, 
J. M. B. 
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“Spectator” Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Fntries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. 


The name and address, or 


pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. When a word limit is set 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subject of the award. 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. ( 


Competition No. 21 (Set by “Duett.”) 


4 prizz of £3 8s. is offered for a stanza on the lines of the 
Yad Gardencr’s Song in ** Sylvie and Bruno,” beginning 


” 


“He thought he saw the Schneider Cup... 


For the benefit of those readers who may have gone away 
without the works of Lewis Carrol, one of the Mad 
(Gardener’s verses is given below. 
“ He thought he saw a banker's clerk 
Descending from the ’bus : 
te looked again, and found it was 
A Hippopotamus: 
‘If this should stay to dine,’ he said, 
‘'There won’t be much for us!’ ” 
Entries must be received not later than Monday, September7th, 
1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue 
of September 19th. 


Competition No. 22 (Set by “ Scavavay.”) 


Assume that an American film company has committed 
itself, in a moment of aberration, to the sereening of 
four of Shakespeare’s plays. A prize of £3 3s. is offered 
for the best list of the four titles under which it is finally 
decided that the finished masterpieces shall go forth into 
the world. Competitors should, of course, give the 
original titles of the plays as well; but they may choose 
any plays they like. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, September 14th, 
1931. The result of this competition will appear in our tissue of 
September 26th. 

The result of Competition No. 20 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Report of Competition No. 19 
** DuGu1.”’) 


A prize of £3 3s. was offered for a Dinner Menu, written 
in not less than twelve or more than twenty lines of English 
rhymed verse. 

This has been a good competition and it is pleasant, in 
these hard times, to imagine Spectator competitors who can 
pay for their dinners at country inns and foreign restaurants 
by a rhyme at the back of the menu card. Several com- 
petitors, noting that the rhyme was to be in English, resented 
the fact that it should be a ‘“*menu” at all. ‘ Menu” 
suggests a Gallic snare, says ** Potluck.” 

** Let’s have a British Bill of Fare!” 


(Report AND AWARD BY 


W. G. is also scornful of those who 


Fe ee 
To shield bad cooking with a Frenchman’s lic! 
My fare is plain. I speak my mother tongue. . 


29 


and though he gives his diners mayonnaise with their salmon» 
he allows 
. no coffee here, 
Nor Frenchman’s wine, but honest, good strong beer.” 
C. W. Hodges’ menu takes the form of “A Warning” 
and is 
. framed for those who see 
The errors of our usual daily fare, 
For nothing in the menu shall appear 
But such as all the knowing ones agree 
Is fit for humans. . .” 


“Through ” writes an amusing Chinese menu beginning 
with 
* Birdsnest soup, complete with eggs, 
Served with rice and hoopoo’s legs, 
Eye of dolphin, fin of shark . . .” 
L. M. R. tells how 
“ Mr. Woodhouse is persuaded to give a dinner party to celebrate 
the engagement of Frank Churchill and Jane Fairfax. But ‘ while 
his hospitality would have welcomed his visitors to everything, 
his care for their health’ impelled him, to Emma’s consternation, 
to insist on composing the menu himself.” 


James Hall gives the dinner of ihe Society of Meteorclogists 


vill 


No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 
The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


Prizes may be divided at the 
The judge reserves the 





). 

at * The Mountain Mists,” a meal which may well call forth 
the Epitaphs of Competition 20. M. S. C. has compiled 
a Spectator Menu, beginning with Clear Soup Editorial and 
including Dugli’s Devilled Ducklings and Tartlets Scadavay. 

The following competitors form a Highly Commended 
first class : Dims, L. M. Horn (for an excellent sonnet-menu), 
Captain J. R. Cleland, W. G., Isobel Shearer (another 
sonnetecr), Miss Rosa Vine, L. M. R., Guy Innes, M. H. R. . 
(for a Scottish menu of food that would be a test to a non- 
Scottish inside !), Rock and G. M. B. 

The prize is awarded to Miss Phyllis Kerr, Corrin Lodge, 
Killybegs, Co. Donegal, Ireland, for a charming ‘* Sportsman’s 
dinner.” 

THE WINNING MENU. 

A SPORTSMAN’s DINNER. 

Once more from lakeside and from heather 
At dinner you are met together, 
Where first a Julienne Soup incites 
To greater things your appetites. 
The next course offers for dispersion 
The trophies of your own exertion, 
When you may speedily dispatch 
The Trout that took so long to catch, 
Or lordly Salmon, or you may 
Prefer a Lobster from the bay. 
The Grouse for which the moors were beaten 
Now comes before you to be eaten. 
Then next a Soufflé soft conceals 
Young blushing Raspberries. At its hecls 
The saucy savoury leaves the post 
With infant Mushrooms fried on Toast. 
Then in your sportsman’s tales arise 
Phantoms embellished with your lies. 
And speckled skin and speckled feather 
Play in the dusky shades together. 


Some Highly Commended Entries : 
Now here is soup—tomato, if you please— 
Fresh Dover soles, all crisp and golden brown, 
A leg of lamb, which trod a Southern Down, 
Mint sauce and new potatoes ; fine green peas. 
While as for sweets—with lemon (just a squeeze)—- 
These pancakes may appeal; but should you deem 
Jellies or raspberry tart with clotted cream 
'l'o be a wiser choice, try one of these. 
Soft roe on toast will follow, and a dish 
Of mushrooms, nicely seasoned. You may tell 
The Stilton cheese has been preserved with care. 
Here are fine cherries, ripe as one could wish, 
Peaches and apples ; candied fruits as well. 
And coffee will be served of flavour rare. 





L. M. Horn, 
* ue * aK 
Crayfish Soup for the opening dish ; 
Fillet of Turbot next, for fish ; 
With the sauce named Dutch 
(Though why called such 
Nobody knows or cares very much). 
This is followed by Cutlets of Lamb ; 
Then Hashed Chicken appears at the meal ; 
Next (what was England’s pride), Roast Veal, 
And Ham (you mustn’t forget the ham) ; 
With these one sees 
Potatoes and peas ; 
Then, for the sweets to play their part, 
A choice of Currant and Raspberry Tart 
And Lemon Jelly 
Good for the digestion ; 
Concluding the whole come Straws of Cheese. 
When an epicure dines 
He considers the wines ; 
Would you have them dismissed in a couple of linss ? 
Yours humbly declines. 
Dims, 
* ok 1 * 
To-day with melon sliced our meal begins, 
Thick soup or clear, which then your fancy wins ? 
For fish, a choice of turbot or fried sole, 
Next artichokes, veal stuffed and served up whole, 
Saddle of mutton will our joint supply, 
With baked potatoes, beans, and salsify. 
For game a pheasant, and for sweets an ice, 
Unless you think fruit salad would be nice. 
Biscuits and cheese may fill a vacant spot, 
And cotfee, black or white, extremely hot, 
Will come, while grapes and ginger from the East, 
Delight the palate and complete the feast. 
G. M. B. 
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The Theatre of the People 


Masks, Mimesand Miracles. By Allardyce Nicoll. (Harrap. 42s.) 

Gordon Craig and the Theatre. By Enid Rose. (Sampson 
Low. 12s. 6d.) 

“Tne theatre was for the people and always for the people.” 

So Mr. Gordon Craig, in one of those inaccurate aphorisms of 

his, meant to quicken our ideas by irritating our tempers. 

He is an expert at this Socratic, gadfly dodge of stinging us 
out of accepted notions—whatever ‘* we” may be: dramatic 
critics, perhaps, who see the drama as pure literature ; scenic 
artists, producers, who see it as scenery ; managers who try— 
how often in vain!—to make it a profitable speculation ; 
rationalists and writers of ** sermons in jam” who, like Mr. 
Shaw, want to preach through it ; actors who, like most of the 
great ones of the eighteenth century, want to dominate it by a 
rhetorical convention ; realists who (as in the majority of 
London playhouses to-day) regard it as a matter of mere 
imitation, destined to reproduce average life. All, all are 
wrong !—as we gather from Miss Rose’s sympathetic and 
occasionally obscure interpretation: none sees the Theatre 
of Visions, that Mr. Craig, a theatrical Zarathustra, has long 
seen and announced as near, nearer still—-but never quite 
Visible ** on any stage.” 

Has Zarathustra, all this time, been under a delusion ? 

We will not believe it. But a very long time it has been. 
For it was in 1908 that the son of Ellen Terry—S.O.E.T. for 
short—displayed his inventions at the vanished Imperial 
Theatre under the financially ill-fated management of the 
mother of Gordon Craig. And that is what elderly playgoers 
best remember of the new art, or the ancient art restored. 

The interval has been spent largely in abortive offers to 
Mr. Craig to go there, and to come here, in order to exercise a free 
hand, which is, it seems, never quite free enough for one who 
will not work by halves. We must not call this learned, yet 
whimsical, spirit a designer; or a producer; or an artist in 
any narrow all him a super-electrician would 
sound rude, though it might mean a good deal. We prefer to 
vall him a poet—a * maker,” an architect of dreams. This, 
we hope, will not offend him. Poets are often intransigent. 
They will not accept half a loaf. Shakespeare did. Shakes- 
peare compremised. But Mr. Craig will not compromise over 
Shakespeare. 

Hence all the still visionary Macbeths, Hamlets and Tempests 
we prosaic moderns in England might have seen. Moscow has 
seen one, Copenhagen something ; Eleonora Duse once acted 
in a Craig vision of what Rosmersholm ought to look like, if 
only the world of cosmopolitan tours had understood that 
Ibsen was no provincial rationalist, but a poet sounding a note 
on the horn of death across vast rooms in a house of shadows. 


sense. To 


Certain creeping carpenters shaved or modified that scene to 
make it fit. A symbol! Mr. Craig’s ideas are always being 
“eut’?; utilized, borrowed in part. He is an influence, a 
floating voice. He is in danger of becoming a myth. 

Strange, then, that one so contemptuous of current ideas, 
so aristocratic in his attempts to impose reforms upon the 
theatre, should talk of the theatre being * for the people.” 


Friend or 


A Review of the Effects of Alcohol on Man. 8s. 6d.) 

The Medical Evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Licensing. Summarized by Courtenay C. Weekes. (National 
Temperance League, 33 Bedford Place, W.C. 1. Is.) 


(Gollancz. 


COMMUNAL concern and legislative interference with what 
used to be regarded as the private affairs of the individual 
citizen have, in these latter years, grown apace. Whilst, in 
the main, such collective regulation has yielded more good 
than evil, no one who understands the meaning of liberty can 
contemplate with entire complacence the progressive dis- 
functioning of the faculties of private judgement and personal 


responsibility. These considerations are relevant to the 
subject-matter of the two books here under notice. Seeing 


how ancient and how, hitherto, almost universal a national 
habit is that of drinking fermented liquors, and how zealous 
are those who would, by persuasion or by compulsion, sup- 
press that babit, it is well to have brought together in coherent 


The phrase is ambiguous. 

For what people? For those who gathered undo; the 
walls of Athens or Syracuse to watch the Oresteia ? Not 
anyhow, for the select audiences who favoured Court Masques 
or the Restoration drama. There was always a theatre nol 
for the people. But if you want to read about the real 
historical “ people’s theatre” you cannot do_ better than 
proceed from Miss Rose’s account of Mr. Craig’s art to 
the never-resting Professor Allardyce Nicoll’s amazingly 
well-documented study or encyclopaedia of the whole story 
of the spoken, the extemporal, or * mimic”? drama through 
the ages. 

From the Dorians, five hundred years before Christianity, 
past Rome, Sicily, Greater Greece, to the so-called secular 
drama of the Middle Ages, doubtfully distinguishable, | 
think, from its rough religious farces, down to the Renaissance 
Comedy of Masks, indefatigably, with the aid of manuscripts, 
woodcuts, prints and pictures, travels the learned Professor, 
unbiassed, fairly assimilating and grouping thousands of 
facts; yet, as the learned will, trying at moments to trace 
hazardous relationships and ancestries for Pantaloon and 
Harlequin, for Pierrot and Pulcinella. 

Did these little masks or undergods of the ancient world 
take service in new guises with the Madonnas and Angels, 
or imps of a Christian age, as, in Heine’s charming fancy, 
the upper gods did? And did they live on, degraded a little, 
with diminished powers, as Scaramouche and Columbine? 
Very likely, for in art it is difficult to prove new beginnings; 
and in this popular drama the laws of imitation, expounded 
by Tarde, are universal. The enquiry has for scholars—even 
for the amateur—an intense fascination. Was Harlequin 
the remote descendant of Hercules ? Perhaps. Yet it does 
not matter—to the people. 

What is even more curious, and pathetic in its way, is the 
thought that, across the many centuries traversed in this 
fine volume, while grave doctors condemned, while theologians 
denounced, and also while the highbrows of each age despised 
or ignored it, ran this theatre of mimes and masks with which 
obviously Mr. Craig must sympathize. For it certainly was, 
all the time, a living theatre, getting its spontaneity froma 
continually fresh improvisation, from the rude spirit breathed 
into it by successive generations of artists whose words are 
long lost upon the air. And it is worth while adding that 
its methods have here and there touched and affected the 
legitimate stage. ‘That not despicable old dramatist, Mrs. 
Cowley, says in one of her prefaces: “a comedy to please 
in the present day must be made, not written.’ She was 
thinking of “ gags” and of actors’ babble. But there is 
a deeper allusive meaning in her phrase. 

It is not enough to write a play; to deposit words upon 
paper. The play must be continually made by a collaboration 
of all the arts. I dare not affirm it, but I think that Mr. 
Craig and Mrs. Cowley would agree —before quarrelling! 


Ricuarpv JENNINGS. 


Deceiver ? 


and balanced form the main facts, physiological and _socio- 
logical, essential to a just consideration of the rival claims of 
custom and innovation. 

An impartial student can but assume the existence of a 
prima facie case for a human practice that, regardless of 
latitude, has persisted among most of the highly developed 
races of mankind through recorded time. No mere vice has 
such world-wide vitality. On the other hand, there can be no 
disputing the gravity of the ills, personal and social, directly 
or indirectly attributable to the products of the brewer and 
the distiller. But here, again, caution is necessary. ‘To what 
extent are these evils due to drink ; to what extent are they 
due to excess? If the evil consequences of excess are to be 
debited to the thing misused, how many of the gifts of Prov: 
dence can hope to pass the ordeal unscathed ? Dr. Courteaay 
Weekes’ volume—the title of which suggests an impartiality 
markedly absent from the chapters that follow—consists of 
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elected extracts from the medical evidence before the recent 
R oval Commission, so arranged and so annotated as: to lead 
fi innocent reader to believe that all medical opinion of 
repute and honesty lends support ‘to the contentions of the 
National Temperance League. Convinced ‘* Temperance 
advocates who want plausible arguments for propaganda pur- 
ses Will find the book useful ; but to those whose minds are 
gill open it is of less value. 
; The other volume under consideration is of a very different 
order. No author’s name appears on the title-page ; but its 
chapters are contributed by such distinguished and com- 
petent authorities on their several subjects as Dr. Roche 
Lynch, the Senior Official Analyst to the Home Office, who 
writes informingly and entertainingly on “ Aleohol as a 
Poison” ; Professor F. S. Langmead, who deals with ** Alcohol 
and the Body’s Resistance to Disease,” and Dr. Howard 
Florey, of Cambridge, who writes on the physiology of the 
subject. These and a few others equally expert and equally 
reputed were members of a medical committee set up a few 
years ago—before the present Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed—to compile an impartial report on the effect of 
aleohol on the mind and body of man, in health and in disease, 

The authors expressly limit themselves to a review of 
established knowledge on the subject. ‘* The book,” they 
write, “does not purport to contain any original research or 
new material.” They certainly have given us an adequate 
and impartial summary of relevant physiological facts ; and 
the work may confidently be recommended to anyone who 
wishes to form a true judgement on the legal and social status 
of aleoholic drinks. The significance of these physiological 
and other findings will be apparent to any reader. The fact 
that there is no method of storing aleohol in the body, and 
that it is but slowly excreted, explains the well-known cumu- 
lative effect brought about by repeated doses taken within a 
short time. Alcohol is very quickly absorbed even from the 
stomach ; and, as its physiological or pathological effects are 
proportioned to the degree of its concentration in the blood, 
the timing of intervals is clearly as important a factor in 
“over-dosing *’ as is the actual amount taken at each dose. 
A man of average weight is able to consume as food, and so 
to eliminate, in one hour, about one-third of an ounce of 
eleohol—the amount contained in about a third of a pint of 
stout or in five-sixths of an ounce of whisky. A man, there- 
fore, drinking anything in excess of this at hourly intervals 
would progressively increase the alcohol concentration in hig 
blood. An interesting fact is that a more marked narcotic 
and inco-ordinating influence is exercised by an increasing 
concentration than by a stationary one of even higher degree ; 
the nerve-cells being apparently able to some extent to adapt 
themselves to their new environment, though “ unable to 
adapt themselves to the paralysing effects of the alcohol as 
long as the concentration is actually increasing.” Some enter- 
taining diagrams drawn by the subjects of experiments devised 
to verify this fact are reproduced in the book. 

The effect of moderate doses of aleohol on manual work is 
experimentally found very closely to accord with common 
experience. Work needing no great precision or elaborate 
manipulative co-ordination is hardly at all affected in amount 
or efficiency. But, wherever subtlety of co-ordination or 
delicate adjustment is demanded, even minute quantities of 
alcohol lessen efficiency and accuracy. From this one may 
reasonably argue that, in the complicated activities of modern 
man, aleohol has much more sinister possibilities than in the 
simpler life of non-mechanical ages. It is probably safe to say 
that most people in these days would be wise to cultivate the 
habit of postponing their consumption of fermented drink 
until the work of the day is finished and done with ; though 
even here a certain latitude may be harmlessly allowed in 
accordance with idiosyncrasy and the nature of the work. In 
the treatment of disease, alcohol regarded as a drug no longer 
holds the place it formerly occupied. Few competent physi- 
Clans to-day believe that wines and spirits have any remedial 
Value other than as resolvers of anxiety. By “ gladdening 
the heart they may increase the readiness of the patient to 
take and enjoy food, and they often serve to renew his 
self-confidence and zest for life. 

The part that may legitimately be played by wines and 
other fermented drinks in the everyday life of healthy man is 





not so simply defined. There is considerable first-hand 
evidence that some forms of human achievement, customarily 
regarded as no less valuable and no less admirable than those 
involving rapid co-ordination of muscular movements, are 
frequently carried to a higher level of perfection through the 
temporary inhibition of those critical, self-conscious exercises 
of the mind which are as often hindrances to action as are 
physical disabilities themselves. Hesitancy and scepticism 
are often based not on the conscious weighing-up of clearly 
seen “ pros and cons,” but on unconscious conflicts in which 
buried impressions and almost instinctive pulls, of which we 
may be entirely unaware, play a leading part. It is these 
conflicts which, in the experience of many people, are resolved 
by a glass of wine or its equivalent ; and this brings us to the 
true explanation of the wide temporal and geographical 
popularity of alcoholic beverages. This popularity is due, not 
primarily to any sensory appeal which choice vintages ard 
-areful distillates may possess, certainly not to consciously 
hygienic considerations, but to the euphoric quality of 
alcohol—its capacity to make one feel better, more confident, 
more ready and able to face the difliculties of life. Idealist 
Teformers are prone to assume the potential earthly per- 
fection of man. But the whole evolutionary method of 
animal development implies, and is irdeed dependent on, 
relativity of adjustment to environment. Practical life ts 
compact of trial and error; of makeshift defences against a 
thousand hostile forces which only folly could hope to defeat 
by direct assault. There is one other consideration that can- 
not be entirely overlooked before we dismiss alcohol as the 
pure evil it is sometimes alleged to be. Man cannot adequately 
be contemplated as a detached solitary individual. He is also 
a member of human society ; and harmony with his fellows 
and with the life about him is little less desirable than harmony 
within his own being. We cannot lightly brush aside as but 
indicative of man’s degradation the age-long association of 
the convivial glass with kindly and harmonious social inter- 
course. The impression left on the impartial mind is that, 
whilst alcohol cannot be included among the necessaries of 
life, and whilst terrible evils, social and personal, attend its 
abuse, there is a good deal to be said for Matthew Arnold's 
dictum that ‘** Wine used in moderation seems to add to the 
agreeableness of life, and whatever adds to the agreeableness 
of life adds to its resources and power.” 
Harry Roperrts. 


Jean-Jacques 

By C. E. Vulliamy. (Bles. 103. 6d.) 

Ir is distressing that so many men who love mankind should 
so detest their fellow-creatures. There was Rousseau, over- 
flowing with the milk of human kindness, quarrelling with 
nearly everbody he ever knew, able to love men only when he 
did not see them, and pursued finally by all the devils perse- 
cution mania could conjure up for him. What strange things 
psycho-analysis might reveal! But Mr. Vulliamy will have 
nothing to do with psychology; that, he declares, is mere 
flummery fit only for writers and reviewers. Labels, it is true, ex- 
plain little; they are apt to imply “no further shalt thou go,” 
and to close the door on sympathetic investigation. Yetit might 
take us somewhere if we regarded Rousseau as an exhibitionist, 
physically in his early days, emotionally in his later ones ; it 
would have enlightend Madame du Deffand when she wrote to 
Voltaire of the Rousseau-Hume affair, cest une plaisante 
ambition que de vouloir se rendre célébre par les malheurs. 
What would she have thought of the Confessions ? 

We can guess: she would have found them outrageously 
mauvais got!, more strident even than Gluck’s music. But she 
belonged to the old world, where the emotions were net so 
important, Rousseau tothe new; thus nowadays we read hardly 
anything of Rousseau’s but the Confessions. ‘To us, the most 
admirable thing about the man is that he could have seen 
himself so clearly, revealed himself so wholly, although he saw 
so many others through the cloud of his mania. This is not 
altogether Mr. Vulliamy’s view ; he is rightly wary of aecc< p<- 
ing as facts all the statements Rousseau makes ; indeed, on 
more than one occasion, memory, or something else, clearly 
led Jean-Jacques astray; but he goes further, and deplores 
the ‘** slimy satisfaction ” with which Rousseau looked back 
upon his peceadilloes of thirty years earlier. But if the 
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decent veil Mr. Vulliamy asks for did indeed blot certain 
things from our view, Rousseau wouid not be so interesting as 
he is. For what we have to reckon with, and it is important 
that we should face the issue, is how a man who had such 
strange gaps in his exquisite sensibility, who was so completely 
unsocial (even to abandoning his children as babes to the 
enfants trouvés), who was able to fill his friends with horror— 
cet homme est un forcené, Diderot, who was haunted by him, 
exclaimed—could yet be such an amazing force in the develop- 
ment of humanity, and so consummate an artist in words. 

And what an artist he was! ‘Take merely the opening of 
the preface of La Nouvelle Héloise : Il faut des spectacles dans 
les grandes villes, et des romans aux peuples corrumpus. Jai 
vu les meurs de mon temps, et jai publié ces lettres. The 
finality of it is astonishing. And he carried it through to the 
end, in all the series of letters in the whole improbable, self- 
revealing story, so that in an age when readers appreciated 
style above all things, the book became a best seller. And 
then, as a love story, how refreshing among the Crébillons, de 
la Morliére’s, Bibbiénas, and such like, who dealt with love, 
it is true, with all the delicacy reason could invent, but with 
little of the emotional delicacy Rousseau was able to convey: 
Female readers, especially, were ready for such treatment of 
the theme, for if Madame du Deffand belonged to the old 
world, people like Julie de Lespinasse undoubtedly belonged 
to the new. His political works were rather before their 
time ; the Contrat Social caused no stir, and did not become 
an ensign for revolutionary mankind for some thirty years 
after its first appearance. Yet although the noble savage is 
hopelessly exploded, through all his writings, even the con- 
fessions, there runs an extraordinary ardour for human 
happiness, to the tune of “ Man is born free, but he is every- 
where in chains.”” At this date we are not quite so sure about 
the blessings of freedom, and we know that happiness eludes 
pursuit, preferring to come like a thief in the night; but in 
sounding the halloo after it, Rousseau also trumpeted in the 
Romantie Revival. 

Mr. Vulliamy’s is an essentially sane book, extremely 
readable, and well documented. Besides giving us all we need 
to know of Rousseau’s life, he devotes several chapters to the 
more important works. We rather wish that he had told us a 
little more about the other figures in Rousseau’s life; only 
Madame de Warens is drawn at all fully ; for instance, in our 
ignorance, we would wish to know more about this fellow 
Grimm, whose name is never mentioned without an oppro- 
brious epithet. What did he do to deserve this, we ask ? 
Was he not, after all, a friend of those highly to be respected 
persons Diderot and d’Alembert ? But the book is otherwise 
admirably clear and well proportioned, with long extracts 
from the works literally but not clumsily translated. We are 
given all the materials on which to base a judgement, and Mr. 
Vulliamy does not spare liis weaknesses. 
over, a tribute, enthusiastic though reasoned. 


The book is, more- 
And however 
much we may here and there rebel against Rousseau’s views, 
be repelled by his attitude, and even find his reasonings childish 
and immature, we will agree with the concluding sentence, 
which aflirms that ** he passed like a fire among the relies of 
decaying kingdoms, preparing the ground for nobler structures, 
and bringing to men of good will a new message of peace, 
tolerance, and freedom.” Bonamy Doprer. 


Practice and Theory 


Experiments in Educational Self-Government. 
Gordon Mackay. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

A History of Educational Thought. By Percival R. Cole. (Oxford 
University Press. 10s.) 

A History of Secondary Education. By I. L. Kandel. (Harrap. 
10s. 6d.) 

The Reformation and English Education. 
(Routledge. 15s.) 


By A. L. 


By Norman Wood. 


TuerE is probably no science in which theory is so remote 
from practice as the science of education. The gap between 
the two is easy to explain, and almost impossible to bridge, 
save in experiments conducted locally and on a small seale : 
and it has led to a spirit of impatience between the theorist 
and the teacher which further retards the cause both have 
at heart. 

The first difficulty is that ideal schemes presuppose ideal 
pupils. The theorist, rightly discerning what is wrong with 


==. 
current systems in practice, designs a System of his 
unhampered by considerations of expense, personnel, ‘ 
the unwillingness of children to be taught. For the tea - 
who is almost invariably overworked and has three a 
too many pupils, education becomes little more than physi 
discipline and a series of mnemonics. He learns Hi 
centrate upon results, and is more concerned with th 
outward and visible signs of knowledge than the meth, 
and spirit in which it has been acquired. He intimal 
once the weakness of the ideal systems, i.e., their unworkabife 
under his own conditions : and from this it is an easy - 
to deride all systems and all theory but his own BF 
thumb. " 

The next difficulty is expressed in Mr. Shaw's cruel 
dictum: ‘Those who can, do. Those who can’t, teach.” 
Naturally, only a small proportion of first-class men * 
attracted to the altruistic task of handing on tradition, 
And of these, nine out of ten are strangled by a systey 
which demands all their energy merely to keep up to schedule 
Many of them become first-class schoolmasters ; but 4 
first-class schoolmaster is a man who has learnt to defeat 
the system, and wrest from it time for individual ag well 
as corporate life. Not one practising teacher in two hundred 
‘an face radical change: not one theorist in two hundre 
“an keep forty boys in order. Since, under existing or. 
ditions, each teacher has to cope with impossible number 
(1 am speaking, throughout, of general conditions up and 
down the country, not of individual schools, and communitig 
which have inaugurated special conditions), the first problem 
is to conserve the teacher’s time. So-called discipline js 
an obvious waste of it: and this makes Mr. Mackay’s book 
especially interesting. 

He goes at the problem from a broader angle: “ Hoy 
to teach a democracy to think, how to prevent individu 
from becoming mechanized, and how to conserve ability”; 
but it is the same problem. He details, with practic 
insight, and in the clearest language, experiments in self 
government by classes of different ages ; the difliculties thy 
arose, some obvious, some unforeseen; the authority and 
the reasoning behind what he did; and the results, He 
touches every side of the problem, including the question 
of sex in schools, with sanity and constructive common 
sense. On the subject of sexual difficulties, he observes: 
** It would be as wise to punish a boy for developing mumps 
or measles”’; and when one thinks of the cowardly and 
evasive methods still practised by certain public schook 
one wonders at his moderation. I do not see eye to ey 
with Mr. Mackay in everything ; his English teaching seems 
to me tco methodical, he presses psychology rather hard 
on oceasion, and is unintentionally funny—all by-produets 
of an admirable zeal; but I commend his interesting book 
most heartily to every teacher who has not lost interes, 
and every parent to whom education is a matter for concern, 

Mr. Cole’s exhaustive History of Educational Thought range 
from the theories, ethics and practice of Greek education 
to the aims and_ practice of the present day, here, on the 
Continent and in America. There are some fifty chapter. 
Esyje cially interesting are those on Martianus, Irish and 
Anglo-Saxon tradition, Calvinistie education, and the Jesuit 
schools. (A sentence in the latter—** Intrinsic interest, alas, 
was missing from the subject matter of instruction ”—wil 
probably arouse some comment.) When he comes to ou 
own system, it is curious to find Mr. Cole affirming. that 
the public schools are for leaders, with the State schoos 
for followers. 

“It is assumed that the trained mind of the public-school boy 
will be capable of adaptation to all the needs of life, however 
remote his school environment may have been from the scen 
of his adult activities.” 


Ge 


A good deal “is assumed” in that sentence. Trained 
character, yes. A weakness, lack of leisure and individual 
life, has been turned into a strength, corporate life. Our 
system provides a magnificent training, but even its die-hard 
hardly claim for it that it trains the mind. 

Mr. Kandel’s History of Secondary Education covers similat 
ground, with the difference that he cites more authorities 
but studies them in less detail. His work, well arranged and 
excellently indexed, is a practical textbook rather than 4 
treatise. 


He has aimed, in a disturbed state of educational f 
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clear statement of the facts : and he has certainly 
ded. Both these books can be recommended to the 
ew ader. If he is ina hurry, Mr. Kande!’s businesslike 
ener concise treatment will be much to his taste. 
ey ee book, on the other hand, is for the specialist. 
ns abridged from a thesis submitted to the University of 
ndon, and conforms admirably to the requirements of 
a iolie: It sets forth, in great detail, and with the 
mation number of footnotes, a subject to which Mr. Kandel 
ae part of a chapter and Mr. Cole (specifically) some 
three pages. A valuable work for the historian . and Dr. 
Wood writes much better than the jangic of this title would 
suggest. L. A. G. STRONG. 
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Why Spain Rebelled 


spain in Revolt, 1814-1931. By Joseph McCabe. (John Lane. 6s.) 

Tur question which many of us ave asking ourselves to-day is, 
“Why should there be in Catholic Spain a more violent and 
inveterate hostility to the Roman Catholic Church as an 
institution than in almost any other country ?*”” Mr. McCabe 
supplies the answer in re-telling Spain’s political history since 
the rising against Napoleon. He gives a sordid story of 
exploitation and misrule by a reactionary Monarchy and 
Church in alliance, whose every achievement in stemming 
the tide of modern and liberal ideas was justified by the claim 
that the mass of Spaniards are wedded to mediaeval ideals. 
How far thi’ last assumption was fallacious is clear from 
recent events. It is patent that there can be no very active 
respect or affection for the Church when bystanders watch 
apathetically the burning of ecclesiastical property by young 
hooligans or when, as at the present moment, the proposal to 
expel the religious orders and impound their possessions is 
greeted with either enthusiasm or indifference. 

We may allow that the author of The Martyrdom of Ferrer 
(1909) “ piles on the agony,” but even so there is evidence, 
confirmed by the most conservative of historians, for his 
indictment. Since, moreover, to judge by Press and casual 
comment, there is in this country an abysmal ignorance of 
what has been going on behind the facade, Mr. McCabe’s 
book should help considerably to explain what is happening 
in Spain now and what is likely to happen. 

The stolid good sense which is combined with passionate 
idealism in the Spanish character—the Sancho Panza element, 
in fact-—seems likely to preserve the country from following 
the example of Soviet Russia. Anti-clericalism, moreover, 
is shown to be entirely compatible with the Spaniard’s deep 
religious and spiritual sense. But after reading this sketch 
of the decline and fall of the House of Bourbon we may fairly 
marvel that Spain’s revolution has been such a model of 
orderly and temperate conduct. It was certainly not entirely 
the work of a minority of ‘* intellectuals * out of touch with 
the ordinary impulses of the man in the street, but, as Mr. 
McCabe shows, it is to be regarded as the culmination of a 
people’s efforts through a long line of natural leaders to throw 
off the shackles of mediaevalism. 


Sense About Stag-Hunting 


rhe Wild Red Deer of Exmoor. By Henry Williamson. 
and Faber. 2s. 6d.) 
Mr. Henry WILLIAMSON’s Digression on the Logic and Ethics 
and Economics of Stag-Hunting in England To-day is all the 
hetter for lacking that singleness of purpose which is too 
often the only merit of printed contributions to the stag- 
hunting controversy. It has the additional virtue of being 
written by someone who knows what he is talking about ; 
the technical criticisms, by an authority with seventy years’ 
experience of the deer, of Mr. Williamson’s short story, The 
Old Stag, strengthen rather than weaken his status as an 
expert. Above all, it has that rarest of all qualities in a 
pamphlet— impartiality. Mr. Williamson’s is not armchair 
impartiality. In a sense, he can view the sport dispas- 
sionately ; but only because his passions cancel each other 
out. Having in him the instinets of both the ‘ sportsman ” 
and the ‘* humanitarian,” he can interpret sympathetically 
and with truth the attitude of either, and does so. He is 
intensely sensitive to cruclty, and, since he is highly 
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imaginative, it need not be cruelty in a spectacular guise ; a 
herd of cattle thrusting down a narrow street to the slaughter- 
house can sicken him in certain of his moods. But he can 
appreciate as fully and more happily a ride through the rain 
after hounds. So he is a witness worth hearing, not merely 
because he speaks out well for both sides, but because he is 
both sides: he is himself the controversy in little. 

Mr. Williamson’s digression is inconclusive. He sums up 
neither for nor against stag-hunting; he is content to state 
and illumine the issues. His more or less verbatim report 
of a protest meeting at Lynton—a spinning kaleidoscope of 
idealism, common sense, hot air, sentimentality, bad temper, 
and stark nonsense—gives a fair and objective cross-section 
of the controversy in full blast and seen at close quarters. 
The most valuable part of this short and rather haphazard 
is devoted to the history and economies of stag-hunting. 
The deer are vermin and do a great deal of damage. They 
have been preserved and hunted since Norman times. ‘To-day 
their continued existence is only possible because the farmers 
receive compensation from the hunts for their depredations. 
The principal hunt, which rides over some eight hundred 
farms, has paid out in compensation about £1,500 every 
year since the War. A hundred years ago that 
hunt became very poor. The fields dwindled, meets became 
rare, and kills even rarer, for the hounds were a scratch lot. 
As a result, the deer on Exmoor were almost exterminated. 

Mr. Williamson does not say, in so many words, that he 
would like to see stag-hunting abolished, and I think most of 
his readers will get the impression that he would be sorry if 
it were. Quite soon, no doubt, our age will send it packing 
after those many other ancient things, some good, some bad, 
some both, which have overstayed their welcome with us in 
this island. When stag-hunting goes, the wild red deer wiil 
go. A few, perhaps, will remain, sleek sybarites behind a 
seven-foot fenee, more curios than harts, given a lease of 
artificial life by some public-spirited landlord ; people will 
come in ears and look at them, and eat their luncheon and go 
away. But it is clearly kinder that the great bulk of the 
deer should go out on the heels of the hunts, killed off whole- 
sale, expertly, with rifles, than that they should be left to 
the just and no longer appeased anger of the farmers, who 
will have small cause to spare them—as the hunts now do 
till they have had four years of life, and whose shot-guns 
very rarely miss, as they still more rarely kill, outright. 
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Montparnasse That Was 


Back to Montparnasse. By Sisley Huddleston. (Harrap. 15s.) 


Ir is the journalist’s duty, Mr. Huddleston has often told us, 
to be more than a chronicler of events and persons and scenes. 
He has performed that duty well. Persons and scenes crowd 
his pages, the names coming so thick and fast that the mind 
is carried irresistibly and unfairly back to the “social” 
gossip of evening newspapers. Irresistibly because Mr. 
Huddleston has the same happy knack of arousing interest 
in human beings some of whom were completely unknown. 
Unfairly because he himself is interested for more human than 
professional reasons in the people of whom he writes, and 
because out of their habits and accidents, their sayings and 
doings, he has made a lively picture of a place that is no more. 

The picture is kaleidoscopic. But then Montparnasse is, 
or was, kaleidoscopic. Just after the War you met there men 
of every nation, and of every kind within a nation—Russian 
painters and political exiles from Russia; American writers 
and American tourists ; Englishmen seeking freedom in art 
and Englishmen seeking a perhaps less desirable freedom in 
other things. Some came to shock, others te be shocked. 
Some were celebrities seeking quiet and some nonentities 
seeking celebrities. Some came to work (and often went away 
again). Some came to play (and remained). “ There was a 
handful of natives, but there was a multitude of tourists.’ 
unless, for once inexact in his choice of 
the residents. 


5) 


There were also— 
words, Mr. Huddleston has misused his native 
A few of them, like James Joyce, Picasso, and Foujita, have 
been there almost long enough to claim honorary nativity. 
Others. like Elmer Rice, C. B. Cochran and Emma Goldman, 
were visitors as transient as the transition in which the more 
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rebellious expressed their ideas on art and life. Neariy all, 
however, brought with them a longing for some tndefinable 
beauty or freedom not to be found in their native lands. All, 
it is to be hoped, took away with them something of the 
atmosphere they had found. 

It was a strange atmosphere, compounded of contradictions. 
Its darker side was to be seen in the Suicide Hotel which Mr. 
Iiuddleston describes ; its lighter in the misadventures of 
Florence (who, if my memory serves aright, was more generally 
known as Flossie); end its frequently romantic-realistic in 
the life of Kiki, who to the dismay of the Dome and_ the 
Rotonde, one day took unto herself.a lover, and thereafter 
became a scrious person unlike the Kiki of old. But through 
all its changing colours the atmosphere remained that of a 
family grown to a whole village. Celebrities political, literary, 
and artistic met in the Jockey or Strix, as in some Balkan 
-apital, cn commen terms with students, models, waiters, 
and strange creatures whese records were, or should have 
been, best known to the police. 

It overflowed its boundaries, <nd overflows them still. 
Appropriating without right the name of the Latin Quarter, 
it took over, some of the spirit of that Latin Quarter, where 
many of its habitués lived. Although Miss Sylvia Beach's 
‘** Shakespeare and Company ” bookshop was housed on the 
other side of the Luxembourg Gardens, Mr. Huddlestcn pro- 
perly includes in the histery of Montpamasse her vcntures in 
publishing James Joyce. And although the ** Noctambules ” 
is still, or was in my day, the resort of the Sorbonne student 
rather than of the cosmopolitan Parnassian, there is no 
spiritual impropriety in including it too. For Mcntparnass©® 
was a symbol rather than a district. In their differcnt ways 
Hammersmith, Wocdstock, end Veere were all its suburbs. 
And wherever two or three were gathered together in its name, 
Montparnasse induced a community of spirit, in which snob- 
bishness might play a great, but goed fellowship undoubtedly 
a greater, part. 

Now Montparnasse has changed. The Gare Montparnasse 
is to be the transatlantic terminus, with all that the name 
implies of luxury and expense. Theatres are to be built 
the Jockey stocd. Restaurant proprietors 
have already realized the virtues of publicity, and have put 
up their prices to meet the tastes of the clients whom pub- 
licitv attracts. Tourist agencies bring crowds in charabancs 
to “ look at the artists,” end the artists, liking no crowds but 
their own, are The old Mentparmasse will go with 
them, if it has not already gone, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be many vears before another war produces the spiritual 
turmoil out of which such places as Montparnasse have grown. 
But when the place has gone our memory of it will remain. If 
it should fail, Mr. Huddleston will be the best of all stimulants. 
Kindly but not uncritically so, wise but not too wise to be 
beyond youthful jokes, he is the best of all chroniclers of the 
Montparnasse that was, W. H. Hinpie. 
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Fiction 


Romance and Realism 


Judith Paris. By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 

Life and Andrew Otway. By Neil Bell. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 

Cat Without Substance. By Sylva Norman. (Peter Davies. 
7s. 6d.) 

Judith Paris is the second volume of what it may one day be 

proper to call the Herries Saga. There are to be several 

volumes more. A work of such magnitude, the history of an 

English family over a period of two hundred years, is a task 

making a full demand on the author's imagination, scholar- 

ship, courage and stamina. Can Mr. Walpole do it ? 

He tells us that it is not necessary to have read Rogue Herries 
in order to read Judith Paris. Certainly, the new book stands 
by itself, for reasons which will soon appear ; but I am glad I 
began at the beginning, for I am not sure that Judith Paris 
alone would answer the blunt question in the last paragraph, 
That question is meaningless until we have seen what it is that 
Mr. Walpole means to do. Having read volume one, I can guess 
at the plan of the saga, and so form a better impression of 
volume two as part of it. The saga, if it goes on as it has begun, 
must be a considerable success, even for Mr. Walpoic. It has 


a chance of being very much more ; and we have to try ang 
estimate the odds. : 

First, there is the question of Mr. Waipole’s approach to hj 
material. It is frankly romantic. Those who fell foul * 
Rogue Herries as an historical reconstruction did not see - 
Mr. Walpole was at. It is useless to apply realistic or scientif 
standards to work written purely in the light of Persona) 
values. For the romantic writer accepts without questi, 
the sources of his inspiration. The last thing he wants is ty 
rationalize his conflicts. He escapes from them in the terms 
of a private symbolism. They give him his values, He 
dramatises them, overthrows them in efligy, enthrones his 
May Queen—I am putting it very crudely—and undergoes ; 
temporary catharsis. (Only temporary; a cure would } 
fatal.) He stands or falls, as an artist, by the number an 
intensity of the conflicts, by the energy of his approach ti 
them, by the objectiveness of his record—and, in hum 
stature, by the number of people whom these inteng 
personal struggles interest. Thus it is silly to speculate, jj 
the case of Mr. Walpole, why he attaches so much Significany 
to whippings, and other scenes of violence. The only point i, 
do the scenes succeed, not only in themselves, but as part ¢ 
the scheme ? 

In Judith Paris they undoubtedly do succeed. I am pg 
sure about Reuben and the bear, but in that scene Mr. Walpol 
has used a newer method. The hanging of the young man, tly 
whole episode of old Mr. Stane, the discovery of Fernyhiny 
with Jennifer—these are more than successful. More strikiny 
is the really great power of conveying scenery and atmospher, 
The abiding memory left upon me by Rogue Herries is that ¢ 
wild country perfectly conveyed. I have experienced in |; 
Walpole’s pages the beauty and significance of a countrysik 
which, physically, I have never seen. The power is stil 
evident. 

* He rode in from Keswick, up the little rough path above th 
beck that was now thin and placid like a child asleep. . . . Andal 
about him the rough tumbled fell wore that rather sinister look tha 
this country has in brilliant sunlight—something too naked anj 
bold, as though the real country were only present in cloud and mis 
and had given way to some flaunting and scheming intruder.” 

How powerful in suggestion that is! For a passage mor 
detailed and sustained, read the description of the storm thai 
starts on page 501. Here, at any rate, is something we ca 
bet on with certainty ; that the saga will capture and contaiy 
the spirit of its country. 

But a book is not to be judged by its background. Ha 
Mr. Walpole animated this vast press of characters, among 
whom appear such realities as Southey, Wordsworth, Macai- 
lay, and Sir Walter Scott ? For me, he has not succeeded 
in kindling them all: but the whole book is illumined and heli 
together by the spirit of its heroine. Mr. Walpole the create 
has fallen in love with Judith, and his love makes the boo 
live. She is a beautiful creation, reconciling in her small ani 
splendid person romance’s two extremes-—love and indepen 
dence. Jennifer is very well done ; Tom Gauntry is very wel 
done ;_ scores of characters are very well done ; Mrs. Ponder 
is brilliantly done ; but Judith is a work of love. Mr. Walpole 
pen has hitherto been sharpest when satire moved it (Thi 
Cathedral is a romantic novel, all the same). He has let hin: 
self go over Judith, and the result is a book which I devour 
continuously from beginning to end. The death of Georges 
is as deeply moving a scene as I have read for a long tim 
In a word, Mr. Walpole’s zest for life has produced a remark 
able story : not by any means faultless, but so boldly on tli 
positive side of life that it could carry a score of blemishe 
and still be big in more than bulk. If, as I read it, the sag 
is directed towards a romantic vision of that which is changeles 
in the spirit of a part of England, a realised unity of substan 
between man and country, then the omens for its success att 
favourable indeed. Mr. Walpole can do it. 

Mr. Neil Bell's second novel is likewise of prodigious length. 
It is well titled. There is a lot about life in it, and a lot abov 
Andrew Otway : but the connexion between the two is oft 
fortuitous. *‘* And” is the right, the only, conjunction. Ti 
book stands by the creation of an admirable characte 
Andrew's father: but we have too much of him. We hav 
too much of everybody. Gillian is a lay figure. 





The amaziny 
career of Public Utilities, Ltd. has really as little essentit Fe 
connexion with Andrew as have the boxing match and thi 3 
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tor race. Life and Andrew Otway: but, to make a novel, 
m9 - 


life needs art. ; . 
The book has many virtues, and Mr. Bell reveals an inter- 


esting and courageous mind. The early chapters are excellent. 
The character of Septimus Cole is presented with real under- 
sanding. It isin the vast whirl of business detail and extrava- 
ance that the story gets lost. Mr. Bell prefaces his book with 
a tribute to Mr. H. G. Wells which will warm many hearts 
pesides mine. If he will read attentively Mr. Wells’ short 
stories, he will learn a good deal that will be of value to him. 
He has so much material: he will one day be a fine writer ; 
put, as with singers, so with writers ; the biggesi voices need 
the most training. 

The third book is of normal size but not to be dwarfed on 
that account. Cat Without Substance is the first of Miss Sylva 
Norman’s books I have seen. I will not willingly miss another. 
From the beginning to the end, it is alert, sensitive, and con- 
cerned with people who are interesting. There are authors 
whose pre-occupation with manner betrays a lack of vital 
impulse, but Miss Norman makes all her accents serve the ends 
ofher story. The chapter of Jean’s letter, for instance, though 
too long, decidedly ‘* comes off”: and how sly are the 
touches! ‘* Like laughing at the B minor Mass”; a writer 
who can get so much out of the definite article may do as she 
pleases. 

Ingredients: A suburban family, all clearly drawn, the 
younger members all attractive. One of them, Howard, a 
composer, married to Rosemary. A girl in Venice, with a 
voice, married to a rotter, The introduction, effected by the 
unlikely person of Perks, fostered by Rosemary in the interests 
of art. A revolver. If you want to see what can be made 
of them, get Miss Norman’s book—and forgive her a platitude 
on the top of page 62 for 320 pages of excellent workmanship 
and just perception. L. A. G. Srrong. 


GRACE LATOUCHE AND THE WARRINGTONS. By 
Marjorie Bowen. (Selwin and Blount. 7s. 6d.) A subtle 
essence of Victorianism pervades these * nineteenth century 
pieces,” and there are many signs that Miss Bowen has enjoyed 
the writing of them. She is at her very best when re-creating 
a past, not too far distant to alienate those who are shy of 
historical fiction, and far enough to provide excuse for 
numerous little embellishments of courtliness, coyness, 
dignity and romantic affection. There are stories of ghosts, 
elopements, love, murder and mystery. Perhaps the best 
of all is “* The Crown Derby Plate,” but the title story which 
tells of a dignified woman of ** easy virtue” who is foreed 
to spend an evening in the company of an ultra-respectable 
wife and mother is a very close second. All the stories, 
whether dramatic, amusing or macabre have point: their 
great virtue is that they are stories, and do not depend upon 
the finishing touches, graceful though these are. 


SAINT JOHNSON. By W. R. Burnett. (Heinemann. 
ws. 6d.)—Probably those who can appreciate the dialect, 
which appears to be necessary for the telling of any tale 
that contains a cowboy, will enjoy the story of Wayt Johnson 
and his adventures as peace officer in an Arizona town. 
Wayt has a bold, bad brother named Jim, who makes it 
difficult for him to maintain law and order in the town, but 


easy to appear a saint by contrast. The book is full of 
shootings and risings and he-men. Here is its fourth 


chapter : 

“ At seven o'clock the next morning, he (Johnson) was awakened 
by Deadwood. 

** Boss,’ he said, ‘ Jim’s done lit out for good.’ 

“ Wayt sat up rubbing his eyes. 

“* Where's he gone ?’ 

** Don’t know where he’s gone,’ said Deadwood, ‘but he took your 
black mare from the corral and he’s got Brant’s rifle.’ 

“* All right,’ said Wayt, and Deadwood went out, yawning and 
stretching.” 


_ MAJOR GRANT. By Carola Oman. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Miss Oman has introduced so much 
wit and irony into her new book that even readers inclined 
to be bored by historical novels will find it difficult to 
maintain their prejudice after they have struggled through 
the first two or three chapters. The book has its difliculties, 
especially in the earlier part, for the author delays her 
introduction of the hero, Major Colquhoun Grant, described 
by the Duke of Wellington as being ‘ worth a brigade.” 
As_ soon as we do meet with the Major, however, whose 
easily-forgotten appearance added so much to his value as 
an intelligence officer, our first uneasy attempts to discover 
what the story is really about are over and we can settle 
down to enjoyment. The tale of the hero’s adventures as 
Prisoner of the French, his disguises, his encounter with 


Napoleon and his final successes, makes sound though not 
thrilling reading, and Miss Oman is to ke congratulated on 
not having idolized the principal personages of the 
Napoleonic Wars. 


The Magazines 


Tne financial crisis, India, and the farmer's plight, herve and 
elsewhere, naturally form the main themes discussed in the 
September reviews. The suddenness with which the political 
crisis developed over the question of economy in the latter 
part of August has made it impossible for most editors to deal 
with the new situation, though the National Review and the 
Empire Review give the main facts clearly. Mr. L. S. Amery, 
in a thoughtful article on ‘* National Policy and the Monetary 
Crisis in the Nineteenth Century, did not foresee what has 
happened when he commented on 


a“ 


. .. the loose talk which is current about the desirability 
of a National Government to carry through a policy of economy. 
. . . Nothing could be more unfortunate at this moment than a 
national concentration upon a secondary object which would in 
any way weaken its concentration upon the only policies which can 
save us” 

—namely, a bold tariff policy, bimetallism in some form or 
other, economy, and high wages. Still, it is better to do one 
thing at a time than to try to do many things and fail in all. 
Sir Charles Harris, discussing the Economy Report in the 
Nineteenth Century, observes with truth that the several parties, 
each seeking its own goal, would be ineffective : 

“If the Prime Minister insists that money, wages and public 

assistance can only move upwards, whatever may happen to 
profits ; Mr. Baldwin, that the first necessity is an all-round tariff ; 
and Mr. Lloyd George, that it is a Development Loan of hundreds 
of millions, we get nowhere.” 
Mr. Harold Cox deals with the Report-—not hopefully—in the 
Contemporary. Professor T. KE. Gregory faces the larger 
aspects of the matter in ** The Price Problem and the Stability 
of Economic Society,” in the Fortnightly, but confesses that he 
does not see how, under present conditions, the instability of 
prices is to be checked. 

A frankly pessimistic view of the Indian situation is ex- 
pounded by Sir Robert Holland in the Nineteenth Century. 
He emphasiz2s the failure of Hincu and Muslim to effect a com- 
promise about the electoral system in the future Constitution, 
and the increasing reluctance of the Indian Princes to federate 
with a British India that may be controlled by elements 
hostile to them. Sir Robert writes temperately, as one who 
knows his India, 

The trials of agriculture at the present time are painfully 
obvious to all who live in the country. But Mr. L. F. Easter- 
brook, in the Nineleenth Century, has some encouragement 


to offer even to the hard-pressed English arable farmer. His 
article on ‘** The Possibilities of Mechanised Farming,” with 


examples from Wiltshire and Hampshire, is very well worth 
reading. Of course, the two successful farmers whose work 
is described have capital as well as courage and initiative. 
But the point is that they have specialized—the one in dairying 
and the other in corn—and that they have reduced costs so 
greatly as to be able to show a profit even in these desperate 
times. The problem is world-wide. Even Canada is hard hit, 
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as ‘‘ Bespericus * shows in his article on ‘“* The Plight of the 
Prairies ” in the Fortnightly—a painful statement of facts. 

Lord Lothian’s ‘** Renaissance or Decline ?”’, an address 
given at the London School of Economics in June, and now 
printed in the Contemporary, is perhaps the most impressive 
item in all the month’s reviews. With characteristic courage 
and good sense he faces the question put to the world by the 
Bolshevik experiment in Russia, and the challenge that it 
gives to Liberal and Labour policies, based more or less on 
individual liberty and private property. Lord Lothian looks 
to the development of some new form of society based on a 
fuller realization of the duties of property rather than of its 
rights, and he cites Mr. Henry Ford for his belief that a capital- 
istic enterprise can be run as a public service without infringing 
what we regard as the rights of civilized man. 

In the Contemporary, too, we may note a charming paper, 
* In Memory of Mr. Gladstone,’’ which Mr. George Peel gave 
as an inaugural address at St. Deiniol’s Library in July last. 
Two good articles in the National should not be overlooked. 
Mr. Alfred Bossom, the well-known Anglo-American architect, 
declares that our building industry is ** Wasting £30,000,000 
a Year” by ineflicient planning of its work. Captain B. S. 
Townroe gives an attractive and encouraging picture of 
* Alsace To-day.” In Blackwood’s, among the usual and 
always delightful papers of travel and adventure, will be 
found an account of the last British ‘‘ windjammer,’’ the 
barque * Garthpool,’ which was wrecked in November, 1929. 
Her owner, Sir William Garthwaite, in his ‘* Reminiscences of 
a latter-day Sailing-ship Owner,” writes the closing chapter 
of a long and glorious record. 





Current Literature 


How “0. Henry” saw his fellow citizens we know, to our 
great profit. It is interesting to see how his fellow citizens, 
Mr. Robert H. Davis and Mr. Arthur B. Maurice, saw him. 
The Caliph of Baghdad (Appleton, 12s. 6d.) is a curious, 
rather planless product, composed of alternate slabs of 
sentiment and anecdote. Some of the anecdotes are well 
worth reading, and the letters which are quoted show us 
the O. Henry whom we know. The biographers, however, 
would have been wiser if they had not claimed for their 
subject such ‘“ stupendous importance” in literary history. 
He himself would have been the last to do so. 








One of our customers had his pocket picked 
in the train between Bologna and Ravenna, 
and lost his letter-case with nearly {40—a 
swift, neat job. Two days later the police 
were able to tell him that the remnants of his 
case had been picked up on the line. All the 
Italian notes had been taken out ({4.0dd) and 
the case thrown out of the window; an ex- 
press had evidently run over it as it lay open 
on the line, for £25 in the Westminster Bank’s 
Travellers Cheques had been slashed into 
ribbons. (Curiously, a secret pocket with two 


Bank of England notes was undamaged). 


The point is that the thief took the Italian 
notes, but dared not risk changing the Tra- 
vellers Cheques; had our customer been 
carrying all foreign money, his loss would 


have been nearer £30 than £4. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 
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Our Workhouse Million, by George F. Bonsor (Effie; 
Magazine Ltd., 87 Regent Street, W. 1, 5s.) is a plain an : 
forward account of the work of guardians and " Palght. 
officers who are dealing with distress in this count elieving 
writer is extraordinarily balanced in his point of view Te 
anecdotes which he uses are almost equally divided bet 
those which do credit and those which do discredit to 
unemployed, and although Mr. Bonsor has as much tl 
ation of independence as anybody, he still is harder uno, 
those who sneer at the unemployed than on the indige: 
inately charitable. His suggestions are simple and thoro; 
going without being harsh. aa 

* * * * 

Tourists and intending settlers will be grateful to Mr, q 
Weller for his little book Kenya Without Prejudice (* Bag 
Africa,” 5s.). It is concisely and simply written and “s 
what it claims to give, a balanced and critical review of th 
country and its people. At atime when Kenya affordsa battle 
ground for violent controversies it is refreshing to find the 
elementary facts stated dispassionately and without ay 
obvious bias. We have found it correct in all important Points 
and full of wisdom for those who have the understanding to 
appreciate it. The would-be settler with limited capital shou 
first read what Mr. Weller has to say before risking his all, ag 
careless travellers might well lay to heart his strictures on thos 
who take advantage of hospitality. We doubt, howeye 
whether there is such a thing as * a Kenya race in process oj 
formation,” considering how arbitrary the frontiers are, gn 
though the author does not want the Europeanized Africap j 
seems that that can be the only result of the policy which ly 
would appear to favour. We are glad to observe, howeyer 
that he has given the lie to the idea that the African is bone. 
lazy, for he writes that the Kenya Africa is * a jolly felloy. 
ready to turn his hand to anything, hard-working, but no: 
self-critical,’’ which is very true. 

* % 1K * 

Those who are interested in the scanty remains of Celtic 
Saxon sculpture should not miss Dr. Hay Fleming’s new anj 
elaborate catalogue of the St. Andrew's Cathedral Museu 
(Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 25s.), with its many goo 
photographs. The eleventh-century builders of the cathedn| 
had no more respect for the early monuments than a moden 
contractor would show. They smashed the sculptured crosys 
and used them as material for the new church. But some of 
the fragments that have been dug up or taken out of the 
cathedral ruins are very fine indeed, and comparable to the 
Northumbrian crosses which have excited so much attention, 

* * * * 

One would like to have the view of Sir Ernest Benn, cham, 
pion of individualism, on the statement by the Italian Minister 
of Justice, Signor Rocco, that Fascism being * eminent) 
social” is ‘* therefore clearly anti-individualistic.” Wouli 
Sir Ernest admit that his principles are ** clearly anti-social”! 
This is but one of many startling announcements contained it 
What is Fascism and Why ? which Messrs. Benn publish at lis 
The book compares unfavourably with other propaganda issue 
here. What is the use, for example, of claiming that Italy has 
been “pre-eminent in the last years” in international affair 
and has ** formulated the solution of problems which time and 
necessity have led all the Powers to accept ” ? It simply isn 
true. The book has a foreign appearance (an Italian printer’ 
name is on it), its English is frequently at fault, and th 
articles are not always informative or interesting. The Italian 
Ministers who write them may have performed wonders, but 
they cannot describe or explain what they have done. 

% * * % 

For more than forty years Burdett’s Hospitals and Charitie 
was a valuable work of reference. Now it is superseded bys 
work of far wider range. The first issue of The Hospitals Yea 
Book (Nursing Mirror Ltd., 15s.) is an admirable compilatia, 
indispensable to the shelves of most who have to do in aly 
capacity with public affairs. Not without justification ist 
called by the publishers ** the Whitaker of the hospital world” 
One of the first things we looked up was the extent to whid 
London hospitals have “ outrun the constable.” Wee foutl 
that out of 150 as many as 90 have credit balances. _ Inthe 
provinces the proportion is much larger (505 out of 662). But 
with sixty institutions in London not strictly solvent, th 
question of their support by public funds remains a dangers 


one. Among the interesting side-lines of the year books > 


an enquiry into the hour at which hospital patients #® 
roused. In one establishment work in the wards starts # 
4a.m., in two at 4.30, in twenty-nine at 5, and so on until® 
come to two which begin at 7. A tendency is growing ® 
regard 7 as the best. 
* x * * 
For a broad view of a fascinating and important subjet 
Mr. W. H. Boulton’s Pageant of Transport through the Ag 
(Sampson Low, 12s. 6d.) may be commended. ‘The author 
begins at the beginning, but the historical retrospect sho® 
clearly that transport has developed more rapidly and s& 
prisingly in our own day than in all preceding ages, thank 
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LL IN A DAY 


Look up the recipe in a cookery book and you'll 
find it's a simple matter to make tomato ketchup. 
Yet ...no one has so far succeeded in making a 
tomato ketchup nearly so tempting as Heinz. Why? — 
because the tomatoes Heinz use come straight from 
ihe vine. That's to preserve their garden-fresh flavour 
—for you cannot make Ketchup of the Heinz quality 
from foreign tomato pulp. To preserve their natural 
garden-freshness, the tomatoes must be picked, cooked 
and bottled all in a day! 


THIS DELICIOUS 
HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP 


MADE IN CANADA. éd, 83d & 1/s per bottle (This does not apply in the LF.S.) 
OTHER VARIETIES :— BAKED BEANS - SALAD CREAM « TOMATO SOUP 
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to the internal combustion engine. It is curious that the 
steam-propelled road vehicle should have been both practical 
and popular just a century ago and yet have been killed 
by timorous authorities. Probably the imperfections of the 
old highways contributed to the failure of that most promising 
experiment; the motor-car has triumphed in no small 
measure because the roads have been swiftly improved for 
its benefit. Mr. Boulton deals with all forms of transport, 
by land, sea and air, and has brought together a large and 
entertaining set of illustrations from prints and photographs. 
* * * * 

In a pie compounded by one who knew Palmerston, who was 
Trish born, soldiered in India, served twenty-four years in the 
House of Commons and was a popular party Whip, as was the 
Jate Lord Rathereedan, much more widely known as Captain 
Cecil Norton, plums must be numerous—none the worse some 
of them for being a little long in bottle. Put your thumb any- 
where into Memories of a Long Life (Lanc, 10s. 6d.), and it is all 
Lombard Street to a China orange that you will pull out some- 
thing to instruct, delight or tickle. ‘There was the man who 


put Gladstone right and of whom the G.O.M. observed: “A 
very clever young man, but singularly unattractive.” Members 


of the House of Lords when the famous Veto Bill of 1910 was 
being fought were divided into ‘ hedgers ’’ and ‘ ditchers,” 
the latter still surviving as the clan of ‘“diehards.”” When 
Moriarty was tracing his ancestry back to Noah in the Ark, 
‘Well then, my boy (countered O'Flaherty), let me tell you 
that at that time the O’Flahertys had a boat of their own.” 
Captain Norton heard Mr. Winston Churchill's first speech in 
the House, “‘and Tim Healy, near whom I was sitting, made 
this remark : * That boy will do.” Within the covers of this 
miscellaneously varied volume several very pleasant hours are 
wrapped up. 
* * * * 

Since the epoch-making publication of The Idea of the Holy, 
an ever-growing circle waits with eagerness for Pvofessor 
Rudolf Otto’s works. But those who trustfully acquire The 
Philosophy of Religion, translated by E. B. Dicker (Williams 
and Norgate, 10s.) have a disappointment in store. They 
might reasonably hope for a methodical exposition of the meta- 
physics and theology of the * numinous ”, written from the 
standpoint the author has now attained, and giving his latest 
conclusions on the subject-matter of faith. What they will get 
is a comparatively immature work, first published in 1909 ; 
and mainly dealing with the work of the philosopher Fries, and 
the application of his doctrine of Aknung to the central pro- 
blems of theology. The book has a certain interest as repre- 
senting a stage in the evolution of Oito’s thought ; but other- 
wise little of value to give his modern readers. It was perhaps 
hardly worth the labour of translation, in view of the far more 
characteristic and important contributions to religious philo- 
sophy which he has since produced. There would be no ground 
for complaint in all this, however, were it not that neither 
publisher nor translator have seen fit to give the slightest 
indication of the date at which the book was written, or its 
place in the sequence of Otto’s work : a suppression of facts as 
unjust to its distinguished author as to the unwary reader, who 
will naturally suppose it to represent the latest fruit of his 
tmaind, 

* * % * 

We cannot think that in collecting and publishing Ernest 
Crawley’s occasional papers Mr. Theodore Besterman is doing 
a service to the memory of the author of The Mystic Rose. 
Of the three papers collected in Dress, Drinks and Drums 
(Methuen and Co., 12s. Gd.), an absurd title in itself, the most 
important and the largest is that entitled ‘* Dress.” Unfor- 
tunately a work recently published deals with the subject far 
more fully and competently, and leaves little excuse for its 
resurrection. ‘The rest of the book is very slight, and it all 
suffers from the fact-—which is no fault of Ernest Crawley’s— 
that references to modern authorities are entirely absent and 
that some of the older authorities who are cited are not worthy 
of reliance. We have again to refer to the freedom which 
Mr. Besterman claims to make verbal alterations “ silently.” 
An editor has no right to omit and to add a number of pas- 
sages or to make adaptations, however slight, without indicat- 
ing the extent of his alterations in every case. 

* % % * 


During the past month the books 
The Times Book Club have been : 

Non-ricrion. The Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, by 
Lady G. Cecil ; Marshal Lyautey, by André Maurois ; Pavlova, 
by Walford Hyden; Myself and Others, by Sir Landon 
Ronald ; People and Things, by Harold Nicolson ; Drama of 
Money Making, by Hubert A. Meredith ; Turner, by Walter 
Bayes: Memories of a Long Life, by Lord Rathereedan. 

Ficrion.. Broome Stages, by Clemence Dane; The Blanket 
of the Dark, by Jobn Buchan; The Hidden Child, by Franz 
Werfel ; The Shortest Night, by G. B. Stern; The Forge, by 
VT. S. Stribling: The Moi¢h of May, by Jane Dashwood ; The 
Man at the Carlton, by Kdgar Wallace ; Simple Peter Cradd, 
by KE. Phillips Oppenheim, 


most in demand at 
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[We shall be glad to answer questions arising out 9 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should ie Trax! 
to the Travel Manager, The SPECTATOR, 99 Gower Street, WiC) 


Egypt 


Wirntn the last one hundred and fifty years 5 





been the scene of two large scale invasions. The be 
by Napoleon, was not entirely successful. The sep 


followed on the discovery of Egypt in the middle of. 
century by a Mr. Thomas Cook. His victorious armie 
marching (like those of his ilbistrious precursor) _ 
on their stomachs, have since that time carried out g 
tinuous but peaceful penetration into the most fascinat; 
valley in the world—that of the Nile. For Egypt male 
justified the confidence placed in it by its conqueror lt 
proceeded to divulge, and has not yet ceased to do 50, ‘eh 
a multitude of treasures, such a wealth of prehistoric 
modernism, that the concerted efforts of the Five Towns 
have at times proved almost incapable of satisfying a steady 
and undismayed demand for the trinkets which eye 
Pharaohs were unable to take with them beyond the graye 
Egypt, therefore, needs neither introduction nor justific. 
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tion. Of the chief sights, many are familiar to all who ey | 4 i 
read. The Great Pyramid of Cheops at Giza and the es 
attendant Sphinx, couchant regardant—these are s0 y¢ll 
known, so lavishly photographed, that for fear of disappoint. £f 
ment it is almost embarrassing to face them for the first 34 | 
time. It is an unfailing surprise that despite vulgarity, A da 
valiant attempts—-the cheapjack and the paper-bag, the = 
jostling and the booth—the Pyramids still rise up triumphant ( 
and etfortless, saffron yellow into the blue sky, and best gi 
of all perhaps, cool and immeasurable in the light of the | cheepé 
full moon. And a close inspection of the masonry, of which | seoné-« 
the gigantic stones fit so closely and so well that a penknife |"? yi 
blade can searcely be thrust between the unmortared joints, arranged 
confirms the wisdom of the ancients in classing them high | "i" 
amongst the Seven Wonders of the World. Giza, however, | Combin 
is but one pebble on the Cairene beach. The museum is 
crammed with treasures. Every period of Egyptian history, THE S 
every type of Egyptian art is represented, and even that | AMERI 
multitudinous tribe which has for museums the same general | so ! 
feelings as the dipsomaniac has for neat water need fear 

no evil. The rich stores of Tutankhamen’s tomb stand out } 
above the rest, for it is impossible to exaggerate their beauty 

of colour and design, or the astounding quantity of their --= 


quality. Chariots and furniture, jewellery and household 
goods, all are there and, their age and history apart, they 
are raised far above the ordinarily lovely by their modernity 
and freshness. 

Those who have been to Pompeii know the joys of dis- 
covering for themselves how many things disguised as 
modem were conceived of centuries ago. Nowhere is this 
so vividly brought home as in Egypt. The most ancient 
is at the same time the latest thing. Indeed, the whole 
country is a living analysis of contrast. Extreme wealth 
rubs shoulders with extreme poverty. Within fifty yards 
of the magnificent palaces of the wealthy Cairenes lies huddled 
a handful of mud huts. Goats and mangy curs and skinny 
fowls dispute their tenancy with the fellaheen owners, who 
earn but a few pence daily. Like all Orientals, their needs 
are simple, and they are illiterate and happy in their lot. 
The bazaars of Cairo can claim no Occidental parentage, 
but of the trash with which they are largely stocked much 
hails from the ingenious factories of England. 


great Nile, the lifeblood of the country. On the behaviour 
of that river, on its regular spates and floodings, everything 
depends. Without water the land is nothing—a desert. 
This is the key to Egypt's treasures. Travel the course of 
the Nile and all the life of the present and the great monu- 
ments of the past are at your side. Cairo and Alexandria 
are the natural jumping off places of a visit to Egypt, and 
it is right that they should be. But they are not all. Let 
no one think that he has seen Egypt who knows not the 
Nile and what its banks have to offer. Qui aquam Nili 
bibit, rursus bibet, is a saying well known in a variety of 
languages. Tio be quite honest Vichy water is perhaps to 
be preferred on hygienic grounds, but the meaning is clear 
enough and true. Who visits Egypt once will go again. 


* * * * 


In common witha number of other steamship companies the Sitmar' 
Line have a regular service to and from Egypt. Passengers leave 
London at 9a.m., reaching Genoa the following morning, and either the 
‘Ausonia ’ or‘ Esperia’ sails in the early afternoon (every Thursday), 
arriving in Alexandria at 9 a.m. the following morning (forty-eight 
hours). On the return the vessel leaves Alexandria on Thursday} 


afternoon, reaches Naples on the morning of Sunday and Gent 
on Monday. Passengers disembarking at Naples and taking th 
train-de-luxe can reach London in the evening of Monday, 1 
four days from Kgypt,. 


The land} 
flows with milk and honey, but only where watered by the} 
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The Sphinx and the Chefren Pyramid, Near Cairo, 
aM ‘ 


visit EGYPT 


,o7 DAYS’ TOUR sj during November, 


January when the 
(18 days in Egypt) 


December and 
climate is ideal. 


Travel independently, luxuriously, 


with combined tickets at fully inclu- 

from sive special rates for the return 
80 10s journey, comprising first-class Sea 
£ Se Passage, first-class Railway Travel, 
Meals in Restaurant Cars. Sleeping 


4 34 DAYS’ TOUR 


Berths fitted luxuriously with every 
(25 days in Egypt) 


convenience. Full accommodation, 


am meals and gratuities at the Leading 
Hotels. The journey can be made 

. 
£91 1Qs. from Marscilles, Toulon, Genoa, 


Venice or Triesie by the steamship 
services of the “P. & O.”, 
“Messageries Maritimes,” 
or * Lloyd Triestino ’ to 


“ Orient,” 
“ Sitmar,” 
Alexandria 


Cheaper Tickets for 
Second-Class accommoda- 
also available, 


‘on are } 
tr Nile Trips can be or Port Said, thence by the Egyptian 
erranged in connection State Railways to Cairo, Luxor and 
with the Combined Tickets. Assuan. 


Combined Tickets, Illustrated Brochure and furihes 


be obtained from 


THE STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, OFFICES of COOK-WAGONS-LITS 


uformation may 
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PICTURESQUE ROUTE TO 


are world-renowned 
favourites with the British I 


| Fares: £38 Ist, £24 2nd, £14 10s. Od. 3rd 


THE FAST and | 


EGYPT 


is by the SITMAR LINE from Genoa, 
via Naples and Sicily. 
The magnificent ships 
AUSONIA and ESPERIA 


for cuisine and comfort and great 
Public. Regular weekly services. 


(special) class. 








A PERFECT 


£60 10s. Od. and £42 10s. Gd. from and back 


V 
( 


isits to EGYPT, PALESTINE, SYRIA, RHODES, 
CYPRUS, AEGEAN ISLANDS, TARSUS, ANTIOCH, 
ATHENS, NAPLES, ete. Opportunities for sea bathing. 


| SITMAR LINE At the ITALIAN TRAVEL BUREAU, 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SUNSHINE CRUISE 


4,000 miles in 23 days. Weekly Sailing. 


to Lendon. 


Not a crowded ship. No en masse sightseeing. 


“The Cruise that pleases everyone.” 


For full details and bookings apply to: 



























































. ERICAN EXPRESS CO., COX & KINGS, DEAN & DAWSON - ‘ . ee 
pati ” from C. G. BAILEY, EGYPT TRAVEL BUREAU, 60 Regent | 16 Waterloo Place, Regent Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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sen From Europe and North America. 
cir lot. For full particulars apply to: 
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HOLIDAY JOURNALISM 
by EDWARD ANTON 


HEN I made some suggestions some time ago on the 
subject of “ holiday journalism,” I doubted if many readers 
would be sufficiently enterprising to act upon the advice given. 


I confess I was wrong. I learn that quite a number of men 
and women adopted my suggestions and are very pleased with 
the result. This encourages me to repeat, in a further article, 
the ideas to which I then gave expression. 

“Holiday Journalism” is perhaps one of the pleasantest forms 
of free-lance work; for not only does it, in most cases, enabie 
a holiday to be made a source of profit instead of expense, but 
also increases the pleasure of the holiday itself. 

I have in mind one case in particular which was brought under 
my notice. It was that of a reader who took a holiday—accom- 
panied by his wife—on the Continent. His expenses for a very 
pleasant fortnight amounted to something like fifty pounds, but 
the material which he gathered for “‘holiday” articles enabled 
him to show a profit of some five or six pounds on the trip, 
which is not a bad showing! 

I am gratified to know that it was due to a previous article of 
mine that this holiday-maker was able to make such a twofold 
success of his vacation. Readers will remember that after show- 
ing what opportunities every holiday—whether spent in Britain 
or abroad—afforded in the shape of material for chatty and 
interesting articles, recommended those who wished to 
capitalise their holidays to take a short course of instruction 
under Sir Max Pemberton. 

This is advice which 


I repeat with confidence and with 
emphasis. It is not sufficient to gather “material”; the best 
ideas are unsaleable unless presented in acceptable form. One 
can find the raw material everywhere, at home as well as abroad. 

The hotel or boarding-house, the proprietor, one’s fellow- 
travellers and their idiosyncrasies, the tricks of the weather, the 
incidents of the road, the comic difficulties of language, the 
change of scenery, of environment, even of food—everything 
supplies you with a wealth of raw material for the kind of 
article that is most acceptable to editors, for the simple reason 
that it never fails to interest the reader. 

But one must dress one’s raw material, one must convert the 
holiday eggs into an acceptable journalistic omelette. 

For this purpose it is not at all necessary to take the full 
course given by the London School of Journalism. The short 
“free-lance ” course will be amply sufiicient. 

Moreover, the course affords a really fascinating study for 
holiday-times. It is not a dry, severely technical course by any 
means. Speaking personally—and in this I am confirmed by 
many students of the short course—I would as soon read Sir 
Max Pemberton’s delightful, chatty lessons in free-lance 
journalism as anything else on holiday, for his is the sprightly 
pen which would make any subject—from the differential calculus 
downward (or upward)—bright and attractive. 

It must be borne in mind that the benefits of the course which 
J am advocating do not cease with the holiday. Far from it. 
T have known quite a number of men and women who have, 
in the first instance, taken Sir Max Pemberton’s short course 
merely with the idea of exploiting their holidays in the 
journalistic sense, and have found it such a capital introduction 
to free-lance journalism in general that they have subsequently 
become more or less regular contributors to the Press, 

The door to the profession of letters stands so very widely 
opened to-day. Gone are the days when “Grub Street” filled 
all the spare columns of the newspaper and the weekly journal. 
The modern newspaper—apart from its special articles and news 
columns, which must always be furnished by professional 
journalists—is literally written by everybody for everybody. 

All may contribute, and everyday life—domestic and other- 
wise—affords the foundation of the journalistic dish. 


There is a legend that a famous French chef once compounded 
a wonderful plat with an old kid glove as the principal 
ingredient; the adaptable free-lance journalist of to-day is able 
to parallel the miracle by using materials which the old-timer of 
Grub Street would have disdained. Epwarpb ANTON. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD NORTH- 

CLIFFE. Personally conducted by Sim MAX PEMBERTON. 

The present patrons include the leading newspaper proprietors 
of the Empire. 








Prospectus, and all particulars regarding the Courses and Prizes 
(including the Special Holiday Prise of £50), may be obtained 
on request addressea io: 
THe Prospectus DEPARTMENT, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
57 Gordon SouarE, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 
Telephone: MUSEUM 4574. 
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Finance—Public & Priy, 
Why Have We Borrowed Abroad 


A NationaL Government has come into office pl 
Economy and presumably also to the reduction 
than the increase of debt. How comes it, then thea 
been deemed advisable to commence by bore nie 
equivalent of something like £80,000,000 in franc’ ‘ 
dollars in France and the United States respective, 
That, I think, is a question which will be me 
a good many and it is worth considering peg, 
the explanation throws some light upon the robles 
with which Great Britain is faced at the present time | 

The first point to be comprehended is that the « 
nection between balancing the Budget and borrovi 
abroad is not a direct but an indirect one, and furthe 
that the Cabinet has to deal with two distinct problend 
the one being concerned with establishing an equilibriy 
in the National Balance Sheet and the other with th 
question of restoring our trade balance, the loss of yh 
has led to what is sometimes described as an “ Exchange 
crisis, and which in this case was a crisis which imperil 
the stability of the £ sterling. I will deal with these poia 
separately and _ briefly. 
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BaLaNcinc THE Bupcer. 
; As regards the re-establishment of an equilibrium jn ¢} 
National Balance Sheet, or, in other words, the balaneiy 
of the Budget, the task is a supremely difficult 9 


because of past extravagance, while by reason of t a 
general industrial depression it is difficult to make jud§| Pe 
cious cuts in expenditure which shall not unduly dg} ful 
organize the situation and aggravate the problem the 
unemployment. On the other side of the Balance She pai 





it is diflicult to secure fresh revenues along lines whif 
shall not discourage capital and enterprise at a time wh 
every possible encouragement is required. Moreov4 
this question of an increase in direct taxation is the m 
difficult because the Government will be anxious 
achieve a permanent saving along the lines of a s 
cessful voluntary conversion of debt. That, in its tu 
however, can only be accomplished by bringing about 
rise in market quotations of existing Government secu 
ties. 


z 





Tue SEcoND PROBLEM. 


It is, however, with the second problem that I wi 
to deal more fully, first beeause in some _ respects 
is the more important one, and, second, because I thit ‘ 
it is the least understood. We have become so acct 
tomed to the phrase that Great Britain has to pay for hi 
imports of foodstuffs and raw materials by exports 
goods and services that it has come to be almost meanin 
less. Recent events, however, are pressing home t 
truth with irresistible power and upon its clear comp 
hension depends very largely whether the nation w 
rise to the effort and sacrifice which is required to bri 
about a better state of things. Once again, and at tif- 
risk of being excessively simple, may I try to bring 0 
the fundamental facts by imagining that our trade wi 
foreign countries is carried out on the old system of bart 
for, as a matter of fact, the principles underlying th 
system still apply. It will, I think, be readily seent 
under a system of barter it would be necessary for Gri 
Britain, in return for the many tons of wheat : 
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foodstuffs and also of raw materials received, 
send abroad to other countries vast quantities of goog ney 
and as England is not, in the main, an agricultural count Ag. 


it means that, apart from one of her natural produ 
such as coal, she has, for the most part, to pay for thi 
imports by sending abroad manufactured goods, or’ 
has to meet the situation by services to foreign count 
such as those performed by the banking and finang 
community and for which payment is made just the s 
as for our exports of actual manufactured goods. 
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Tue TRADE BALANCE. 


Now, before the War—I am still keeping to the ide 
barter rather than of monetary scttlements—the posi 


(Continued on page 310.) 
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francs y ~ one oe an attractive illustrated brochure- = Tourists nade miccums, complete with 
Pectively enlertaining survey, protusely illus- ts ; information of unique independent tours 
© Puzzling ated, of ancient and modern Egypt, de-luxe, describing the special to Egypt at specially reduced inclusive 
Z  becay oy a remarkable prose poem on travel facilities to Egypt during the @!¢s. during November, December and 
> Problengi:, “Land of Happiness” by Robert ‘ain HAO ili een when the Egyptian climate is 
time, ae ideal. 
t the Con he These publications are issued by the Tourist Development Association 


of Egypt, and may be obtained, gratis end post free, on application to 


Cc. G. BAILEY, EGYPT TRAVEL BUREAU, 60 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
er from the ‘‘ Spectator’ Travel Bureau, ‘‘ Spectator,’”’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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net: readers who feel that as a result of their own ex- 
wake jud periences they could offer advice likely to be help- 
duly dig) ful to other readers. Reports on hotels at which 
‘oblem they have stayed in Britain or abroad would be 
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t Lyi }BERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON. 
Wi 
spects (founded 1762) 
> I thir THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
0 acct C(ncorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) ae ; ’ — 
y for h Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. No shareholders. No commission. 
‘ports West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. we 

: Paid-up Capital pee rr oes eee ry «. £4,500,000 - — 
NeaNins Reserve Fund we =. 4,475,000 QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) Eventncs at 8.15. 
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comp Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every By Rupoir BeEsier. Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday at 2.30. 
Ps scription is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 400th PERF., SEPT. 10th. LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 308 ) 


was that on balance Great Britain was able to export 
more in goods and services than she received, thus 
enabling her, on the credit side, to lay up a kind of 
reserve store. As a consequence of the four years’ war, 
however, Britain was in the position of having to receive 
five and six times the usual quantity of goods from 
abroad—largely in the shape of munitions—while, at the 
same time, owing to her preoccupation with war activities, 
she was quite unable to send abroad even her usual quota 
of goods and services. Thus, at the end of the War she 
was almost hopelessly in arrears in her exports of goods 
and services in return for those received. Obviously, 
therefore, unless she repudiated her _ obligations, 
she was in the position of having to make up these 
arrears by additional hard work and effort. 


A Lost Opportunity. 

Unfortunately, this view was not accepted either by 
Governments or people in this country. Economy was 
anathema to the Governments and additional labour 
and anything approaching to a reduction in the standard 
of living was anathema to the mass of the community. 
The result has been what might have been expected, 
and, as was quite admirably said the other day in the 
Daily Mail by Lord Rothermere, when writing from 
Paris and expressing local views: “ The French bluntly 
reproach us with having attempted to secure the inter- 
national advantages of a return to the Gold Standard 
without accepting the inevitable domestic — sacrifice 
which was its counterpart. Economy was the prime 
essential, yet no economies were made in the National 
Budget.”” He might have added, “and there was no 
recognition either by Labour or by industrial leaders of 
. the stern requirements of the situation in the matter of 
lower working costs, enabling us to compete successfully 
with foreign countries.” As a consequence of these 
shortcomings, we have seen our visible adverse trade balance 
grow larger and larger, and because in these matters 
we work in a vicious circle, the lack of surplus savings 
has prevented our lending abroad to the same extent 
as usual, thereby automatically weakening the power of 
foreign countries to buy from us. As a consequence, 
moreover, of the enforcement by Labour organizations 
of an uneconomic wage and conditions in many indus- 
tries, the depression in industry has deepened and unem- 
ployed money has been increasingly held back from 
industry and either deposited with banks or placed in 
short-term investment stocks. 


Money Marker ResponsiBiity. 

Nor has the situation been improved, as __ it 
happens, by the action of the Money Market in lending 
freely short-term loans to foreign countries. Partly, 
no doubt, with the idea that the rehabilitation of Germany 
and other European countries was desirable both on 
the grounds of international trade and, it might be said, 
of international civilization, the Money Market has not 
been sparing in its efforts to aid other countries. Indeed, 
broadly speaking, it may be said that from the period 
of the Armistice onwards, while the motto of the industrial 
world seems to have been that of adopting a policy 
which was bound to lead to high costs of production 
and reduced exports, the slogan of the Money Market 
has been ‘ Business as usual,” and if bankers and the 
Money Market generally have made a mistake, I think 
it has been along the lines of failure to recognize that 
the activities of Lombard Street alone are insuflicient 
to maintain the sterling exchange without the backing 
which should come from advancing exports as the result 
of industrial and manufacturing activities. 

However that may be, the net result has been that 
foreigners and our own people also have become alarmed 
with regard to the soundness of the economic situation 
here, and this has resulted in transfers of British capital 
abroad and _ still larger withdrawals of foreign money 
deposited here. This combined influence occasioned 
enormous gold withdrawals from the Bank of England 
a few weeks ago, and while there is every reason to 
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believe that a few months of sound Government | 
with a financial policy designed to restore confide, 
will in itself bring about an improvement jn the ie 


exchange, it has become necessary to protect the = 
during the interval by the arrangement of the . m 


France and the United States. Simply and wry 
- 5 y 


might be said that these credits take the place 
the moment of actual exports of goods and wok 
so far as the effect upon the sterling exchange he 
cerned, and if only our Government and our peo nn 
their part quickly, it should be possible for these pa 
to be repaid with the minimum amount of Joss ay 
Exchequer, but it is of the essence of the problem th 
there must be economy in the National Expenditn, 
an increase in our exports, and possibly, for the til 
being, a decrease in our imports. ' 
Tie Price ProBiem. 

I know it may be urged that it is all very we 
to talk about increasing our exports, but there ‘is ¢, 
question of capacity to pay on the part of the purchasi 
countries. Here again, however, if we think of ‘ 
matter in terms of barter we can see how a reduc; 
in our working costs may aid a solution of the proble 
Many of the foreign countries are suffering at the pres 
time not only by reason of the heavy fall in their prody 
which they send to us, but by the fact that prices, 
manufactured goods have not come down in the say 
proportion, and I cannot do better on this point tly 
quote from an excellent article which appeared in |; 
week’s Economist dealing with the crisis. Conceri 
this particular point the Heonomist said : 

“The position may be put very simply. In 1928, by shipping 
this country a ton of cereals (the calculation is based on avera 
import values of “ grain and flour’’), a foreigner could obtain 
exchange some 55 yards of British woollen tissues. To-day, » 
withstanding a reduction of over 50 per cent. in the cost of 1 
wool, the same quantity of grain exchanges for less than 30 yay 
of our woollens. We are getting grain cheap ? Yes; but the pr 
includes the unemployment, roughly speaking, of two out of ev 
five woollen operatives at work in 1928; and the same sort 
calculation holds good for the aggregate of our trading transacticy 
By rigidity of costs and prices we are ceasing to be able to creg 
enough production or sell enough abroad to maintain—with 
fatal inroads into capital—our national standard of living a 
the value of our currency.” 





I hope that I have now made it clear why the presi 
situation is one which has called for the obtaining 
these credits in dollars and in franes. In one sense it 
perfectly true that the increased indebtedness abroi 
only adds to the difliculties which have to be overeo1 
The credits, in fact, are just a necessary stop-gap, al 
the need now is all the greater for the country to pi 
itself together and face the necessity, for econonf 


in National Expenditure, for the removal of a 
causes which may prevent a reduction in costs 
production, 


Artuur W. Kuippy. 


Financial Notes 


Markets DEPRESSED. 
NEARLY all departments of the Stock Exchange have bx 










depressed during the past week. ‘To some extent this may 
attributed to relief that the recent financial crisis has ly 
followed by a more vivid realization on the part of the 
munity of the gravity of the crisis itself. In addition, | 
market has also, no doubt, been affected by the uncertail 
which must necessarily exist until the plans of the new Gove 
ment have been made known, and in particular British Fu 
and other gilt-edged securities have been disturbed by apj 
hensions with regard to the possibility of some tax on fis 
interest securities, though for my own part I am_persui 
that the Government is scarcely likely to take any coll 
really detrimental to the position of British Funds and kind 
securities. A further circumstance, however, which has! 
a depressing effect on markets during the week has been 
rather unexpected announcement by the Brazilian Gove 
ment of the suspension of Sinking Funds on ‘all its ext 
loans, excepting the two Funding Loans and the 7} per ¢ 
1922 Coffee Security Bonds. This announcement « 


sioned a heavy fall in Brazilian securities, and in the preg 


state of markets it is scarcely surprising that t 


should have been a sympathetic movement in other de 


A. W. if 


ments. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averoges 36 leticrs). Ts 

ne. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : P ) 

Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure inscriion, not later than Tucsday of each week. 


4% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


Y 1 a hl 
THE CANCER HOSPITAL | 
(FREE), ; 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 2. 
cue RIPST SPECIAL HOSPIPAL IN LONDON 
—uliconaty DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 
jn number of beds are provided for advanced 
are kept comfortable and free frow pain. 
Help by : 
{egacy, Subscription or Denation 
“js earnestly Solicited. 
eques crossed Coutts & Co. to the Secretary 





A certa 
eases Who 


Please send hi 








JAST END MISSION (founded 1885). Fortnight’s 
Ki holiday for 600 sium children. Day s outing for 
15,000 slum children, Old people and tired mothers not 
forgotte n, Six doctors employed. 2,500 patients we ekly. 
Great Religious, Social and Philanthropic Institution. 
Full particnlars sent. Visitors invited. Rev. F. W. 
(HepLRIGH, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, B.1 


PERSONAL 








Se poeta 
» OR sound information regarding scx determination, 
k consult Box 1694, The Spectat 7, 99, Gower Si..W.C.1. 





CINEMA 





SA 
tADEMY CINEMA, Oxiord Street 
A (Opposite Warings). Gerrard 2981. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER. 6th, for Gone wees, 
Vint presentation in England of «a new Polish Syn- 

chronised Film, 
“WARSAW,” 

Special Music and Folk Songs, 

This Week: Feyder’s version 
* CARMEN,” 

and 

“Q SHIPS.” 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


HOLLOWAY 

(University of London). 
Miss BE. ©. Higeins, B.A. 
Term commences on Thursday, 
October Ist, 1931. The College prepares women students 
for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten 
Entranee Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and 
several Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable for 
three years, will be offered for competition in March, 
1932. For further particulars apply to the Secretary, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


gl AL COLLEGE 
Principal : 
The Michaelmas 





dial dati OF MANCHESTER, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 
(Medical, Dental, Public Health and Pharmaceutical 


Departments open to Men and Women Students). 
The SESSION COMMENCES on THURSDAY, OCTOBER Sth. 

The Courses given at the University, the Royal 
Jnfirmary, and other allied hospitals, which contain over 
1,000 beds, provite full instruction for the Degree and 
Diploma Exanunations in Medicine and Dentistry and 
for the Diplomas in Public Health, Psychological Medi- 
cine, Bacteriology, Pathology, Veterinary State Medicine, 
and Pharmacy. Post-Graduate Courses are also held 
annually. There are Halls of Residence both for Men 
and for Women Students. In addition to two Graduate 
Entrance Medical Schelarships, each of the value of 160 
guineas, special Entrance Scholarships are open to Women 
Medical Students, and there are other Entrance Scholar- 
ships tenable in the Medical School, Full information as 
to courses of study, fees, &c., will be forwarded on applica 
tion to the REGISTRAR. 















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





] RANKSOME, Godalming. Surrey. Boys’ Preparatory 
School, Health, happiness and sound modern 


education.— Headmaster, S. H. Swit, M.A. (Owen). 





] OVER COLLEGE. An EXAMINATION for jou 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100, £60, 


two £40), and five EXHIBITIONS (value £30) will be 
held on October 29th.— For particulars apply to the 
H®AD-MASTER, W. S. LEE, M.A., or to the BURSAR, 


Dover College. 





UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
A LEGE, Chelsea, London, S.W. 3. (Day and Resi- 
dential). Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
jor qualified students, Candidates will be accepted for 
lrobationary term: commences October 6th. Syllabus 
fiom HEAD-MASTER, 


B IR K BEC K ¢ok:L.L_E@sE 
(University of London). 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Se.. PhD. 
PC) Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
tily of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
{800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar Is., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free.— For full 
particulars apply to the Secretary, Birkbeck Colleve, 
Vetter Lane, B.C. 4. 








so L EDUCATION INSTITUTE, COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 





SCHOOT 








S.W.15 DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. Lf. Cha rman : 
(. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. EB. 
Lawrence.—-For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Edneation 
apply fo the SECRETARY. 

KS. HOSTER’S. Secretarial Training College for 


p well-educated girls and women. Pupils may start 
at any time provided there is a vacancy, and may take 
tither the Seven Months’ or the Year's Course. Address 
ol Training College : 29 Grosvenor Place, London, 
SW.1.) Prospectus on application to MRs HOSTER, 
FLSA. St. Stephen's Chambers, Telegraph Street 
London, B.C. 2. 





age ee aa Central Employment Bureau and 

Students’ Careers Association (Incorporated not for 
prefit), Established 1898. Full Secretarial Training by 
bighly-qualified Teachers and Participation in work of 
this large institution, where the classrooms all overlook 
gardens. Extensive appointments Department assists 








10 posts. Write SECRETARY for Prospectus, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1, 


VIGGLESWICK SCHOOL, An Exaimination will be 
RB held for ONE QUARTER-CENTENARY SCHOLARSHIP 
ahd SIX OPEN Scholarships of the maximum value ef 


£70 per annum, on October Mth and 15th. Further 
details from the HEabpMasTeR, Giggleswick School 
Settle, Yorks. Entries should he made by September °€th 





EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for the next term, 
which begins SEPTEMBER 22nd, may be awarded on 
the results of the Oxtord or Cambridge School Certificate, 
or similar examinations, to candidates capable of taking 
an Advanced Course in Classics or Mathematies in 
Form VI. 

The School provides a Public School education at a 
moderate fee (£08), and is represented on the Head- 
masters’ Conference. Valuable leaving Scholarships to 
Oxford and Cambridge; O.T.C.. rowing, good playing 
fields. There is separate Preparatory Department 
tor boys from the age of seven. Reduced fees to sons of 
clergy. Fer Prospectus and all information, apply to 
Dh. CREES. 








NEAR LEOMINSTER, HERE 
A small public school, preparing 
for the Services. the University and commerce 
Delightful country. A FEW VACANCIES IN 
SEPTEMBER. 


| UCTON SCHOOL, 
4 FORDSHIRE. 





wy. EDMUNDS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.-- Fully 
‘ equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
acres, overlooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, 
Ariny, &c.— For prospectus write i9 Rev. Canon W. E 
BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


bf. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON 

‘ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Chureh). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.— Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 





wood tood. 








Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 


24%, for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


Residential Schoot 


ROBLEY 
for Girls, Tele. : 


| i 


PUBLIC 


BROWNE. Private 
“ Watford 616.” 





1) E N Ss Ww Oo 0 
HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

Chairman: Sir JOSTAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Se., FLBLA. 

Delightiully situated. 420 acres. Fully equipped 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimmins 
Bath. Sehool Chapel. Preparation for all Publie Exam- 
mations. Entrance and Leaving Scholarships. Easy 
aceess London. 

Prospectus on 


) 


’ 


application to the H&4ab-MISTRESS. 





QT. NICHOLAS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
ry GIRLS (Recognized by the Board of Education) 
(ages 7-14) formerly of Pynnacles Corner, Stanmore, 
Middlesex, is now fully re-established for boarders onty 
in splendid situation, 450 feet up on gravel soil, at 


Boxmeor, near Hemel Hempstead (station 1 mile); 
gymnasium, & acres of playing fields and garden. Head- 
mistress, Miss P. L. Brown, B.A., assisted by highly 


qualified stall, Every care to health and diet 
Boxmore, 331 


‘| 
nized by 
Playing Field 


Telephone: 








PF SEAFORD, SUSSEN Boarding School 
aves 11-18. Church of England. Reeog- 
do of Education. Laboratory, Gynnasium, 








2 
soar 





TPHE LAURELS, RUGBY Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOK GIRLS. Graduate staff: prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
plaving grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming excellent health reeord ; individual cire. 
Scholarships available. Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 








47TH ANNUAL EDITION 

| aay et My LIST OF SCHOOLS. 

An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools and 
Tutors. Crown Sve. 1,680 pp. Price 5s., postage, od 
Contains particulars with illustrations of Vreparatory, 
Private and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 
Co-Educational Schools, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Training and Physieal Training Colleges, &e 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN FREE OF ALL CHARGE. 
1&1. Parox, Educational Agents, 143, Cannon Street, 

London, EA. 4. 





FOREIGN SCHOOLS 








{WITZERLAND.—LAUSANNE, LUTRY. 
‘ CHATEAU BIENVENUE. First-class finishin- 
school for girls. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
Summer holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort 
from and to London.— Principal: MELLE RUFFR. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 








< CHOOLS AND TUTORS Reliable information and 
’ advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 


requirements (kind ef school, age of pupil, loeatiiy 
preferred, range of fees, &e.', to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd. Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London. W. 1. Telephone: Regent 0301 (2 lines) 


Publishers of * 


SCHOOLS 
schools in existence i 


Price 2s. 


” the most complete guide to 
6d.. post free 3s. 3d. 








GCmeors FOR BOYS AND 

‘ TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date Know- 

ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 

and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to. aid 

PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 

TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 

PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 

b..4. Tel: Mansion House 5053 


GIRLS, 


ad 
London, 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





Articles and Stories; make 
Booklet. free.-- REGENT 
Palace Gate, Wis 


EARN to write 
4 hours profitable ; 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, 


spare 
INSTI- 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully& promptly executed, 
4 MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. MacFarlane (©), 44 Elderton Rd., Westeliff-on-Sea, 











: Destroys MOTH, 





om “DYMUTH”® 


SILVERFISH ** * 


From Chemists and Houschold Stores Everywhere. 


upholstery, books, etc. 


pests that prey on_ clothes, 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Conz. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





continued 
pe mage MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 


RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1L. 





ot) i YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
£20 L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per month, Why not learn this fascinating hobby by 
post? Specimen Lesson and “ Guide 8” free from 
London College of Authorship, 37 (5S) Albemarle Street, 
W. 1.—the school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS, 








CONTINENTAL RESORTS, &c. 


A USTRIAN TYROL,.—Mountains, sun, peace: Sept. 
re especially beautiful.—-Miss ANDREW, Pension 
Waldrast, Mieders. 








| ” ANDERSTEG.—THE RUEDIHAUS in Bernese Ober- 
A land,summer & winter resort.—Mrs. VIOLET BATESON, 





( XFORD GRADUATE receives few 
charming villa, Italian lakes. Magnificent views. 

English library. Ideal,spot for cheap, sunny autumn 

holiday.—-SANTELENA, Masnago, Varese. 


guests in 











at eees INNS. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
Lr. 
P. R.H. A., Lrp., St. GEoRGE’s HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





TFVORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain. 
Fully Licensed. First class. 200 feet above sea. 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207. 





be -ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 





TPVOTN ES.—SEYMOUR River 
Ist Class, Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone: Totnes 14, 


HOTEL. On Dart. 








\ 7HY not live within a 1d. *bus fare of Bond Street ? 

Come to 34 Southwiek Street, Cambridge TER- 
RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room «& bkfst. from 5/6 daily. 
Baths free. No tips. H. & ec. water all bedrooms, 





gee to Stay in London.—THH LODGE, 1 St. 

George’s Square, 8.W. 1.) Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 
2 guineas weekly. 





YPIEZ.—PARK HOTEL. The most up-to-date in 
b Spiez. Moderate prices. 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
DATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—Virst- 
class residential. Pully licensed. A.A., R.A. 


Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 





( \OLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS.— Golf, motoring 
( polo, Every comfort, Excel, table.—COoLLetts, 
Cleeve Hill 9, Cheltenham. 





BRINE 


| ROLTWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE 
175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water, 


BATHS HOTEL. 





Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Hd. 

Guide from J.T. CULLEY, Manager. 

ee a ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
4¥acing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms. 





English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. "Phone 311. 





hg ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai. H. & c¢. 
water & radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt. porter. Phone 4071, 





| LANDUDNO.—The Craig-y-don (Temperance) Pro- 
4 menade. Accommodation for 200 visitors. Lounge, 
writing and recreation rooms. Ideal centre for touring 
Snowdonia.—Apply, Misses Middleton and Wood, Tele- 
grams, “ Middwood, Llandudno.”’ Telephone: 6489 


M ATLOCK, 
Hydro. 

Bedrooms ; 

inclusive ; 





SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
For health, comfort and pleasure, 270 
those with h. & ¢. from 15s. per day 
others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 











{ASTON LODGE, DUNMOW, — ESSEX, 

EASTON LODGE is open for week-end Conferences 
after October Ist, about 35 beds and 6 reception rooms, 
For terms, apply HOUSEKEEPER, 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





] OUBLE CREAM CHEESE, 1s. Post free. Weekly 
orders invited.— M, & M. STEVENS, Bradfield, Berks. 


TO LET, &c. 


Se Cin 

W HY not live within a 1d. ’bus fare of Bond Street ? 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TRR. 
RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkist. from 3/6 dat 
Baths free. No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms - 


ae 2 olga Unfurnished flats to let. 

position overlooking sea, facing full south with 
absolute rest and quiet. From £110 to £350 per annum, 
all inclusive.—Full particulars from WILcox, 11 Hesketh 
Crescent, Torquay, No agents. oe 








Magniticent 





a 

Ww? charmingly furnished Cotswold small house to 
let from Sept. for 6 months (or longer), 3 gng 

Facing South, lovely views. 3 recept., & bed., studio, 
garage. Excellent cook and man leit. ’Phone,—Box 169], 





— 





MISCELLANEOUS 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
d Tobacco. “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 68. 3d. per 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 57s. 64 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & (Co., Lp, 
9) Piccadilly, W. 1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable plea- 
sure; 12s, 4d. per 4-Ib, tin, post extra, 








I AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 

Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1, 





—_———. 
AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2)°% for 
insertions ; 5°, for 13; 74° for 26; and 10°, for 52, 





EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
Afree. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway,Scotland, 





* gagem Shetland Hand-knit Woollen Goods. Jumpers, 

scarves, berets, &c., from stock or knitted te 
own measurements, Send for free illustrated catalogue 
to Miss M. J. SMiruH, Midyell, Lerwick, Shetland, 





PELIABLE roasting chickens and ducklings 7/6, 8/6 
7/- ea., trussed. AIL postage paid.— 


pr.; fat geese 7 
Norah Donoghue, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





H IGHEST PRICES PALD for Jewellery, old Gold and 

Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &e. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once ; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & Co., 10 Woodstock Street, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 





YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
k coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits, 
-RAINBOW PoTTERY CO., Dept.“ S.,”’ Lindfield, Sussex, 





(TONE for Garden,—Write for folder to Asuton 
‘ & HOLMES, LTp., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield, 





yo UNDERWEAR AT MAKER’S PRICES 

direct to you by post. Saves you shillings in the £. 
Postcard brings Hlus. Catalogue and FREE PATTERNS 
of lovely “ B.P.’’ Woven Underwear, one of Britain's 
finest brands, in Pure Wool or Mixtures. Any style, any 
size, for Woman, Child and Man. Beautifully soft, silky 
and warm, Guaranteed against shrinkage, Complete 
satisfaction, or money back.—Write to Birkett & 
Phillips Ltd., Dept. 5., Union Road, Nottingham, 











HE 
OF 











WITH 
EFFECTUALLY ELIMINATES 
CASTING OF CATTLE FOR JEWISH SLAUGHTER. 
APPLY TO— 


HUMANE SLAUGHTERING. 
THE WEINBERG PEN. 


ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS IS PREPARED TO | 
GIVE DEMONSTRATIONS, FREE OF CHARGE, | 
WHICH 
THE 


THIS HUMANE APPLIANCE, 


CRUELTY IN 


The Chief Secretary, 


ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, | 
10S Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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